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Labour warns civil servants but refuses to suspend No 1 0 policy adviser 

Blair stands by his man 
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Wchaal White 
Political Editor 

OWNING 
Street last night 
j read the riot act 
' to senior civil 
servants and 
Labour special 
advisers after revelations that 
former aides to senior minis- 
ters obtained classified gov- 
ernment information which 
was passed on to the commer- 
cial clients of lobbying firms. 

But Tony Blair refused 
Tory demands to suspend 
Roger Liddle, a senior mem- 
ber Of his in-house policy 
unit, who yesterday repeated 
his emphatic denials of 
wrong-doing in offering to 
help a “representative” of US 
energy firms he met at a 
champagne party. 

Other players in the drama 
unleashed by Sunday's 
Observer received less sup- 
port Derek Draper, ex-aide to 
Peter Mandelson, the Minis- 
ter without Portfolio, was sus- 
pended from his lobbying 
Arm, GPC-Market Access, 
and sacked from the column 
he wrote for the Express after 
boasting of his influence and 
allegedly claiming that Mr 
Mandelson vetted his writing. 
He arrived home from an Ital- 
ian holiday last night. 

Another lobbying firm. 
GJW Government Relations, 
a dmit ted that Karl MHner, an 
account executive who joined 
from Gordon Brown’s office 
after the election, had leaked 
the conclusions of a Com- 
mons ener gy select committee 
to the American consultant, 
who was secretly working Iter 
the Observer. 

The firm's chairman, WHf 
Weeks, apologised to Martin 
O’Neill, Labour chairman of 
the trade and industry select 
committee, and promised an 
internal Inquiry to see if 
"some form of disciplinary 
action should take place”. 

Number 10, which regarded 
Mr Draper as an exuberant ac- 
cident waiting to happen, in- 
sisted that the issue was pri- 
marily one about the conduct 
of lobbyists, not government 

But the Cabinet Secretary, 
Sir Richard Wilson, let it be 
known he would be rem i nd i n g 



senior officials, especially the 
politically appointed special 
advisers who followed Labour 
inm office, of the confidential 
terms of their contracts. 

Downing Street Is s tandin g 


by Mr Lixme, saying that ha 
merely indulged in small talk 
at a party. ‘'Roger is a man of 
complete integrity but exces- 
sive ‘goodwill,”, said one 
minister. 

Official efforts to deflect 
public concern led to a row 
ovm: the context of Mr Lid- 
dle’s remarks and those by 
Ben Lucas, a director cf LLM, 
the new lobbying firm run by 
three New Labour high-flyers. 

Mr Lucas, the ex-adviser to 
jack Straw who reportedly 
wrote his famous “squeegee 
merchants” speech, denied he 


ever had a copy of Mr Brown's 
Mansion House speech, details 
of which were fed to an LLM 
dlent “Absolutely not, abso- 
lutely not," ha said. 

The Chancellor himself 
issued a detailed rebuttal of 
the charge, stressing that he 
had only finalised the speech 
shortly before it was issued 
on June 11. Mr Lucas had 
claimed to the undercover Ob- 
server man that he had sev- 
eral days’ notice of the con- 
tents of the speech through 
speaking to thostf'workfag on 
it No specific mention was 


made in the speech of his in- 
tention to annnounce planned 
growth in public spending of 
2.75 per cent, said Mr Brown. 
That was another of Mr 
Draper’s boasts, according to 
the Observer. He had given 
the figure to a client the US 
investment bankers, Salomon 
Smith Barney. 

Last night tha shadow chan- 
cellor, Francis Maude, said 
Mr Draper was either guilty 
of using market sensitive 
Treasury information for his 
own financial gain or lying. 
The 2.75 per cent figure had 


Britain really is cool, poll shows 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


A CLEAR majority of the 
public endorses the 
Government’s claim 
that we are living in Cool Bri- 
tannia, but one in three wants 
to leave the country for good. 

The July Guardian/ICM 
opinion poll on Britain’s 
image of itself shows the feel- 
good factor reaching a new 
peak, with the overwhelming 


majority agreeing with Tony 

Blair that Britain is a good 

place to live (90 per cent); a 
good place to bring up chQ- 
dreu (81 per cent): and a good 
place to grow old (63 per c ent). 

The country is split over 
whether Britain is stDl a 
“snobbish’' society but 
dearly believes tolerance to 
be a key national characteris- 
tic. The poll reveals a picture 
of a country that appears 
fairly at ease -with itself and 
whose endorsement of the 
Labour government appears, 
at least this month, to be 
in strength, despite 
the signs of a coming eco- 
nomic recession. 

These findings are in sharp 
contrast with recast commen- 



tators who have suggested 
that for the vast majority life 
in Tony Blair's “model 21st- 
century nation” is actually 
old or uncooL Nevertheless, 
some two thirds of the 
country do see Britain as a 
class -ridden society and one 
in flaw of the population 
would emigrate If they were 
free and had the ch oice to 
settle anywhere in the world; 
S3 per coat cf people said they 
would stay in Britain- Only in 
the traditionally more adven- 
turous l8-to-24 age group is 


there a majority who would 
like to emigrate. 

The startling finding that 
one in three wants to leave 
Tony .Blair’s Britain, how- 
ever, has to be put in context 
When a Gallup opinion poll in 
February 1993 asked a similar 
question it showed that 
nearly half the country (49 
per cent) wanted to leave 
Jbhn Major’s Britain. 

The most likely destination 
is mainland Europe (22 per 
cent), particularly Spain an d 
France. Outside Europe the 


most likely destinations are 
Australia (I s per cent); USA 
(16 per cent); Canada (10 per 
cent); New Zealand (8 per 
cent); the Caribbean (4 per 
cent); Africa (2 per cent); and 
others (7 per cent). 

People's views of Britain's 
standing in thg world are 
mixed, apparently governed 


by their political outlook. 
Some 29 per cent believe Brit- 
ain is “a major player In the 
world” — the most popular 
option among Conservative 
supporters. 

About 34 per cent see Brit- 
ain as a major player, but 
only at a European level and 
fhiw was the strongest view 
among Labour supporters. A 
farther Z7 per cent see Britain 
only as a minor player in 
Europe, and some 16 per cent 
believe the country has very 
little infl uence anywhere and 

this was the most popular 
view among Liberal Demo- 
crat supporters, 

□ 1CM interviewed a random 
sample of L200 adults aged 
over 18 by telephone between 
July 3 and 4. Interviews were 
conducted across the country 
and the results have been 
weighted to the profile of aU 
adults. 


‘Just tell me what 
you want and who 
you want to meet 
and Derek [Draper] 
and I will make the 
call for you,* 
Roger Liddle 
(left) told 
the Observer. 
Yesterday he was 
still at work at the 
Downing Street 
policy unit 

There are 17 
people who count 
andtosay I am 
intimate with every 
one- of them is the 
understatement of 
the century/ 
Derek Draper 
(right)to!d 
the Observer. 
Yesterday he was 
suspended by his 
lobbying firm and 
sacked as an 
Express columnist 


been in Treasury documents 
accompanying Mr Brown's 
June 11 statement, said Mr 
Maude. He challenged Mr 
Brawn to make sure his own 
“coterie of Immediate advi- 
sers” had not leaked it to 
their “cronies”. 

Mr Blair's official spokes- 
man challenged the Observer 
to back its c-iwimw by publish- 
ing the tape-recording it had 
of key conversations. Last 
night the paper stood by its 
Investigation and promised 
cooperation with any Inquiry 
launched by the Leader of the 



Commons, Ann Taylor. It said 
it would be publishing more 
next week. 

In a statement, the paper 
said: “The Observer is pleased 
that Arm Taylor has acknowl- 
edged the seriousness cf the 
issues raised in the story “New 
Labour Insiders offer secrets 
for cash’. Libel considerations 
do not allow us to publish in 
full the transcripts of conver- 
sations held between Observer 
Journalists and the individuals 
central to our report.” 

Mr Maude said: "Roger Lid- 
dle has not denied any of the 


Single currency 
faces meltdown 


Stephen Bates bi Brussels 


T HE euro struck the lat- 
est in a string of disas- 
ters yesterday when 
the French government an- 
nounced it was melting 
down millions of the new 
coins because the edges of 
different denominations 
are so similar that blind 
people cannot tell them 
apart. 

With less than six months 
to go before the launch of 
the new currency, the deri- 
sion to trash the 10 and 50 
cent coins already pro- 
duced follows a warning 
from the European Blind 
Union that they would 
prove a catastrophe for 
their members. 

In Brussels yesterday it 
was also being suggested 
that vending machines 
might have trouble telling 
the coins apart 
It is not the first glitch. 
In May the cast of the anti- 
forgery hologram to be in- 
serted into the euro bank 


notes went missing on an 
Air France flight between 
Paris and Germany. And 
last week a strike by pro- 
duction workers In the 
French mint — over money, 
naturally — held up both 
the meltdown and the pro- 
duction of the latest coins. 

Yves-TMbaul* de Silgny, 
the European Commis- 
sioner responsible for the 
single currency, shrugged 
off the latest cash-flow cri- 
sis, saying: “We don’t want 
to create a problem for tens 
of minions of pCOpfe jUSt 
because of a small number 

of coins, which can be 

melted down.” 

The move creates extra 
problems for the French, 
whose mint has been 
churning the coins out at 
the rate of a million a day. 
It is thought that at least 9 
million 10 cent coins have 
been produced and an un- 
known number of 50 cents. 

There are eight coins in 
ail, ranging in size from the 
equivalent of a 5p piece to 
the size of a 2pcoin. 
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quotes attributed to him. 
Until he denies categorically 
an the evidence presented by 
that newspaper then his hon- 
esty and Integrity can con- 
tinue to remain in question.” 
The Speaker of the Com- 
mons, Betty Boothroyd, 
rejected Tory and Lib Dem 
calls for an emergency state- 


ment, though points of order 
were raised by angry Conser- 
vatives, still smarting from 
the sleaze record which taint- 
ed the Major government 
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If you knew how 
much youVe 
being overcharged 
for life cover, 
the shock 
could kill you. 

If you took out your life cover a while ago either 
to protect your mortgage or your family’s lifestyle, you 
could be paying well over the odds. 

But now that Direct Line provides life coven you don’t 
hare to pay through the nose anymore. In fact, in only 
10 minutes, you could be enjoying the same protection 
you enjoy now, for a much smaller monthly cost*! 

AH it takes is one 
call — we’ll even fill the 
forms in for you. 

If you want Kfe 
cover At a price that 
won't shock you, call 
Direct Line today. 



(DIRECT LINE) 


LIFT INi'JKlNCC 


0845 3000 233 


Call anytime 8am to Bpm weekdays 
and 9am to 5pm Saturday*. 
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Harriet’s hotline 
for coughing up 



Simon Hoggart 


H AjRRET Harman yes- 
terday announced the 
new, simpler way of as- 
sessing child support, after the 
numerous disasters ushered 
to by the CS A. 

Apparently it'll be easy. As 
soon as the mother applies, the 
father will be contacted. “In 
most cases an assessment can 
be made over the phone. He 
can start paying right away,” 
she said. 

She sounded like one of 
those smiley young women 
who appear to the ads for 
phone services, such as insur- 
ance. Distraught, sopping 
chap with wrench calls up. 
“We're flooded out!” he cries. 
“Don’t worry,” says smOey 
young woman. "Well post you 
a cheque for a million pounds, 
today!” 

Ms Harman began with a 
generous, and atypical, ges- 
ture towards the other side. “1 
seek to make no party political 
criticism of the previous gov- 
ernment We are ah wiser 

with the benefit oThinds^ht,” 

she said gravely. 

I thought this could be be- 
cause she was probably mak- 
ing her last important state- 
ment as Social Security 
Secretary, before what win be 
described as a “sideways” 
move to the Department of 
Paper Clips and Copiers. 

But I suspect the real reason 
is that, back in 1992, the 
Labour Party willingly joined 
the mad rush to create the • 
CSA. Blaming one party for 
the Act is as pointless as blam- 
ing a s i ngle footbaU hooligan 
for the riot 

The gist of Ms Hannan's 
plan is that every father pays a 
fixed proportion ofhis net in- 
come for each child, with no 
ifs and no bats. However, in 
case any i£s and bats turned 
up, there would be a tribunal 
to sort things out One sus- 
pected that this body would be 
kept rather busy. 

lain Duncan S mith stood up 
and made a better response 
than usual. He warned that 


Review 


Michael Bnecfcer/ 
Roy Haynes 

Barbican 


T IS pretty bard to upstage 
Mike Brecker, the most in- 


I fluential saxophonist since 
his late hero John Coltrane. 
Whatever you play . Brecker 
can play it louder, foster, at 
wider extremes of the regis- 
ter, with more subtle varia- 
tions of tone — and probably 
forwards, backwards and side- 
ways as welL 

But at the Barbican in the 
Inventing America series, 
Brecker found himself play- 
ing opposite a band that filled 
about the only gap that exis ts 
in his astonishing virtuosity. 

This was the opening trio, 
featuring the veteran drum- 
mer Roy Haynes, a stocky. vi- 
brant figure of 72 who looks as 
ifhe has not yet been troubled 
by his SOth birthday. 

Like the late Art Blakey. 
Haynes is a percussionist who 
makes drum patterns sound 
like the shifting intensities of 
high winds or tides, seam- 
lessly musical effects at the 
other end of the jazz spectrum 
to straight displays of crowd- 
baiting skifi. 

By his side he had two virtu- 
osi, the Panamanian pianist 
Danilo Perez and the double- 
bassist John Pattitucci, a man 
who makes the big instrument 
soand as manageable and pre- 
cise as a guitar. 

Although the sound balance 
hampered Perez — whose 
shapdy solos were often mau- 
dible, but whose chappy 
chord work mixed with 
Haynes's drums as if the pia- 
nist werea percussionist him- 
self— the efitectrevealingly 
tovertsd the usual piano trio 
configuration, so that 
Haynes's dazzlingly varied 


MWfil 


ntucci's fluent runs anchored 
the harmony. 

The set was gripping from 
the word go, but the principal 
Haynes solo halfway through, 
beginning with a quietly insis- 
tent bass-drum rumble and 
stormy mallet-work, erupting 
into explosive snare sounds 
and incandescent cymbal 
shivers, was the kind of jazz 
phenomenon that stays in the 
mind for years. 

The triumph of the Haynes 
band was to downplay set 
pieces and listen like hawks. 
Mike Brecker, on the other 
hapd, is oat promoting an 
album, so his freedom to ma- 
noeuvre Is reduced. 

But no Brecker show ever 
sells an audience short, and 
this group is as conversa- 
tional as Haynes’s. It's just 
that the them es are Easter and 
more intense, and the group 
sound (strongly influenced by 
the John Coltrane quarto, and 
lately by a strong McCoy 
Tyner vibe) Is very dense, so 
it's like a conversation be- 
tween four peo ‘ 
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CSA reform ‘hits low-paid’ 


David Brtndle, Social 
Services Cor re spo nden t 


things might look simple, but 
by the time the tribunal got to 
work on individual cases, the 
whole business could be 
quickly jammed up. What 
about pensions, what about 
long-term illness, what about 
debts from before the separa- 
tion? His list went on and on. 

And, he might have added, 
what about blokes who ask for 
payment In twenties, so as to 
avoid income tax and VAT as 
weU as chfiri support? 

Ms Harman replied at 
length, becoming more and 
more agitated. She started 
wringing her hands, and talk- 
ing directly to the Speaker 
who, so for as 1 know, has no 
children and is thus able to 
afford holidays para-gliding 
off sunny beaches. 

Douglas Hogg said the CSA 
should no longer do the job. 
"Return the whole process to 
the courts, or else to a quasi- 
judicial body,” he suggested. 

Some MPs could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. Why was Mr 
Hogg making this grotesque 
suggestion? Was it merely 
because, as a lawyer, he 
wanted more jobs for lawyers? 
Or, bizarrely, perhaps he be- 
lieves that lawyers make it. 
easier to obtain justice— a 
view as discredited as the be- 
lief that Ordeal by Wateris a 
reliable test for heresy. 

Ms Harman slapped him 
down. The courts had pro- 
duced wildly different judg- 
ments in similar cases. ‘"Ihe 
courts did not work!” 

All day the Tories had been 
trying to raise the topic of the 
influence-peddlers at Number 
10 and the scum which has 
risen up the murky dishwater 
of New Labour. But it was 
Dennis Skinner who got ittn. 
He praised Ms Hannan; “If she 
gets it right, she could getthe 
highest accolade — she could 
end up in Draper’s list of 17 
useful people.” 

But then perhaps the party 
Is beginning to learn its les- 
sons. Just before Ms Har- 
man’s statement, Linda Per- 
ham (Ilford N) asked about the 
effect of mortgage rises on file 
poor. She got a routine (Le. 
unhelpful) reply from the min- 
ister, John Denham. 

"I welcome that . . .” she 
said, then suddenly switched 
gear. “Wefl, actually, I don't • 
welcome that answer at all. 

I’m just used to saying that 
kind of thing,” and continued 
with a critical supplementary. 

It's good to see the toad 
rebel against the harrow. 


wmmmm 




INISTERS face 
a backlash over 
plans published 
yesterday to 
reform child 
maintenance, after It emerged, 
that one in four mothers af- 
fected could be worse off 
while many poorer fathers 
would have to pay more. 

The proposed changes are 
being defended by the Gov- 
ernment on the slogan that it 
is better to get more fathers to 
pay, rather than to get fathers 
to pay more. But almost a 
third of fathers would have 
higher Tnaiw t Bnttnrg bills. 

Although men with a net in- 
come of less than £200 a week 
would not face the foil levy 
upripr the simpler formula, 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity admits that the 30 per 
cent of fathers likely to pay 
more would typically have in- ■ 
cornea on or below average. | 


Worryingly for the Govern- 
ment, fathers’ groups last 
night criticised the pinym, and 
lone-parent organisations 1 
seemed lukewarm. 

Bruce Sawford, for the 1 
National Association for , 
Child Support Action, said: : 
“They have come up with a 
cheaper system, but the fun- 
damental problems remain." 

Ministers are midmiB to en- 
sure broad support, following 
the fiasco of the system intro- 
duced In 1993, which created 
the Child Support Agency and 
the current, highly-camplex 
formula for calculating main- 
tenance payments. 

Harriet Harman, ttu» Social 
Security Secretary, told the 
Commons that the changes — 
set out in a consultative green 
paper — would replace this 
“Byzantine” formula with a 
simple scale based on percent- 
ages of net income. 

"It relies only on identify- 
ing the number of children 
the father has, where the chil- 
dren live and how much in- 


Main points 


□ Simple formula based on 
zg per cent of net income for 
one child, 20 per cent for 
two and 25 per cent for three 
or more (where weekly net 
income above £200). 


income to be reduced by 
same percentages. 


□ Right of appeal to. 
tribunal with power to vary 
payments. 


□ Minimum*^ a week to be 
paid where net income 
below £ 100 ; sliding scale 
where income £ZOO-£199. 


□ 75 per cent of mothers to 
be better off; 70 per cent of 
fathers to pay less. 


□ Only variation to be 
where children in second 
family: assessable net 


□ Changes to take effect In 
2001 - All cases to be re- 
assessed, with phasing of 

payment changes. 


come he has after deduction 
of tax atm natinrmi insur- 
ance,” She said. 

Although the Government 
has rule d out returning to a 
courts-based system. It is pro- 
posing a right of appeal to a 
tribunal in cases where an 
“absent” parent incurs 
special expenses in visiting a 
child or giving other support. 


The tribunal would be aide 
: to vary payment rates where 
a father already provided 
some help, such as meeting a 
first family's housing costs. 
But the tether's own housing 
and other costs would no 
longer be taken into account. 

The other main change pro- 
posed would be the introduc- 
tion of a maintenance pay- 


ment of up to £10 a week for 
women ana children living on 
income support — if the 
tether met his obligation. 

At present, the. Treasury 
keeps aU money paid in such 
cases. The absence of any in- 
centive has been seen as a 
prime reason for lack of co- 
operation among the million 
lone parents on income sup- 
port However, the on-pay- 
ment would be £S~£1G a week 
where the tether had weekly 
income below £200. 

Liz Sewell, chief executive 
of the lone parents’ pressure 
group Gingerbread, said the 
rash Incentive "will ensure 
they are more willing to claim 
maintenance”, but should be 
higher for two or more 
children. 

The average assessment 
under the plans — designed to 
be cost-neutral to taxpayers — 
is expected to be £29 a week, 
compared to £38 at present, but 
compliance is forecast at 80 per 
cent or more rather than the 
current 68 per cent. 


The changes require legi^ 
lation and would not take ef- 
fect for three years. In enter 
to avert a collapse of the CSA 
in the interim, the green 
paper. Children First, also 
proposes to strengthen the 
agency. Ms Harman yester- 
day announced £12 million 
immediate extra Rinding. 

Opposition MPs fear the 
changes may merely shift 
problems from the CSA as- 
sessment to the proposed tri- 
bunal system. 

Ian Duncan Smith, shadow 
Conservative social security 
secretary, questioned how the 
huge backlog of existing CSA 
cases would be tackled now 
that there was a potential in- 
centive to await the reforms. 

Dafydd Wlgley, president of 
Plaid Cymru, warned: “There 
is a danger of going from a 
system that’s too complicated 
I to one that's too simplistic." 


Children First: A New Approach 
to Child Support Stationery 
Office: £9.50 



‘Mason 
link 9 to 
foiled 
art 
theft 


John Hooper in Rome 


I TALY’S deputy prime min- 
ister hinted hot night that 
the daring theft of three of 
the world's most famous and 
valuable paintings, which 
were recovered in dawn raids 
yesterday, might have bad a 
political motive. 

Police said they had no idea 
why the paintings, by Van 
Gogh and Cfezanne, were 
seized six weeks ago from the 
Italian National Museum of 
Modem Art In Rome, but 
Walter Veltroni, who is also 
minister for the arts, sug- 
gested possible links with the 
P2 Masonic Lodge and the 
Armed Falange. 

Nicola D’Angelo, the police 
officer who led yesterday's 
raids in the capital, said toe 
theft was not ordered by a col- 
lector. He said toe hold-up an 
May 19 was the work of “a 
gang with interests abroad. 
Specialising in robberies, but 
not specifically art thefts”. 

The works were found after 
co-ordinated raids to Rome 
and Turin. Van Gogh's The 
Gardener was found under a 
bed, wrapped in a plastic rub- 
bish bag. Cftanne's unfin- 
ished masterpiece, Le Ca- 
banon de Jourdan, and Van 
Gogh '8 L'Arl&slenne were 
also recovered. 

Eight Italians were ar- 
rested. One of two women de- 
tained was said by police to 
be a museum employee. 

Mr Veltroni told a press 
conference the robbery had 
opened a “bleeding wound, 
and one Italy did not deserve”. 

He said toe robbery coin- 
cided with a vandal attack on 
other art at the Palazzo Vene- 
zia in Rome. It coincided with I 



Italian police show the recovered Cdzanne painting (centre) and two Van Goghs whose theft may have had a political motive photograph; puwo leph 



a brief; “anomalous” period 
that had seen the disappear- 
ance from house arrest of Li- 
do GeQi, head of toe politi- 
cally influential F2 Masonic 
lodge, . and a rash of threats 
from toe Armed Falange. 

Cryptically, he set the theft 
in toe context of a “reflower- 
ing of events that had seemed, 
to have vanished from this 
country”. General Roberto 
Contort! of toe paramilitary 
Carabinieri described the in- 
quiry as being “like investi- 
gating a sort of kidnapping, 
rather than a robbery”. 

But the prosecutor in 
charge of the case, Italo 
Ormanni, said: “Inquiries 
have not finished. Indeed, 
they have scarcely begun.” 


Art experts had stressed the 
paintings were too well 
known to be sold. Yet accord- 
ing to sources dose to the in- 
vestigation . the robbers had 
sought a - buyer and were 


ready to accept between 
20 billion and 30 billion lire 


(£7-10 million). The Gardener 
alone was worth an estimated 
£15 million 10 years ago. 

Mr Veltroni said: "I don’t 
know if there were links with 
the Mafia. That will be up to 
the investigation to decide. I 
do know that it was a well 
organised and well armed 
gang.” 

The arsenal found included 
a sub-machine gun, two 
pump-action shotguns and 

brnnh - maltring ma terial r 
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Instead of you taking 
steps to get pin-sharp 
pictures, the Vectis 200 
takes them for you. i 




‘Sop’ to Orangemen 


Parades Commission opens route 
through Belfast nationalist area ■ 


John MoHii 
Ireland Co rrespondent 


O RANGEMEN are to be 
allowed to march 
through a nationalist 
area in Belfast next week as 
toe much criticised Parades 
rnwmigginn attempted last 
night to take the sting out of 
the Drumcree crisis, now in 
its third day. 

Alistair Graham, chairman, 
of thp commission, the 
Ballynafaigh .lodge in south 
Belfast would be allowed to 
parade down the Lower Or- 
meau Road on Monday. It has 
banned toe three previous 
marches there, and the Or- 
ange Order voluntarily aban- 
doned its annual parade on 
July 12 last year in an dfort . 
to defuse tension. I 

Mr Graham said: "We rec- 
ognise the very deep sense of 
hurt that exists to the Orange 
community. We are trying to 
show that just as we wanted 
to break the cycle as ter as 
Drumcree is conce rne d, we 
think it is sensible to break 


the cycle on Lower Ormeau 
Road.” 

There were skirmishes 
throughout Northern Ireland 
yesterday as. Orangemen 
refused to move from fields 
by Drumcree Church, outside 
Portadown, Co Armagh. They 
said they would stay until 
they were allowed to march 
down the nationalist Gar- 
vaghy Road. The commission 
has banned th»»m from their 
traditional route. 

Mr Graham said: “Contrary 
to accusations from many 
quarters, we are not being in- 
; flueaced by political expedi- ] 
ency. Nor are we out to sup- 
I port or destroy any individual 1 

ot ganlMtinn fartinn " l 

The commission ruled that 
17 of 28 Orange marches next 
Monday should be re-routed 
or restricted. But the most 
crucial was the Lower 
Ormeau Road. 

Gerard Rice, spokesman for 
the road’s residents, said the 
commission had bowed to toe 
threat e£ vidtesace. 'He an- 
nounced they would seek a ju- 
dicial review. 


Mr Rice added: “It will 
make no difference as far as 
the Garvaghy Road is con- 
cerned- It just means pain fin* 
this community and we have 
to go through another year 
before this boll is lanced.” 
Noel Ligget, district master 
of the Ballynafeigh lodge, 
called toe commission inept 
The mood at Drumcree was 
muted. Hundreds converged 
on toe fields at night blockad- 
ed with trenches, barbed wire 
and steel barriers. But only a 
few hundred slept there, and 
the security force approach is 
to allow the peaceful protest 
The protesters erected loud- 
speakers to deliver their own 
message to the Garvaghy 
Road. They called It Radio Or- 
ange, Han g in g - the loud Lam- 
beg ri ming into the night. 

Almost 30,000 police and sol- 
diers were on alert last night, 
as the Orange Order prepared 
unannounced protests around 
Northern Ireland. - 
David Trimble, first minis- 
ter. spoke with Church and 
Orange Order leaders, warn- 
ing the dispute could destabi- 
lise the puib for peace. But he 
denied a report that he had 
forested to resign. 
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‘The 
thing 
about 
Derek is 
that he 
doesn’t 
give a 
damn’ 

Friend 
of Draper 


From Chorley to the charmed circle 



The fall of Derek Draper/ 

High hopes and tall tales that 
left a promising New Labourite 
on the outside without a look in 


Luke HarcBng 


I T IS a long and ambi- 
tious slog from a modest 
house in imfeghinnahlg 
Chorley, Lancashire, to 
the inner sa nct u m of 
government. That Derek 
Draper has managed it so 
quickly — only now to sUp up 
on a giant banana skin of his 
own making — Tis testament 
both to his flawed genius and 
his capacity for sell- 
destruction. 

In his picaresque journey 
from bumble student hack to 
Peter Mandelson's right-hand 
man. Draper has had plenty 
of adventures. 

He has enlivened the gossip 
columns (flings with Lauren 
Booth, Cherie Blair’s half-sis- 
ter, and Charlotte Raven, who 
then went out with Julie Bur- 
eh ill) , and has made plenty Of 
enemies. Now, though, it 
seems his career has come 
crashing to a halt V 

The 29-year-old fanner po- 
litical researcher spent. yes- 
terday travelling back from a 
holiday in Italy to start con- 
templating his future. In Lon- 
don, the editor of the Express, 
Rosie Boycott, was busy sack- 
ing him from his job as col- 


umnist. Draper's crime was 
to fax his work for approval 
to Peter Mandelson, his old 
boss and the Minister With- 
out Portfolio. 

It was Mandelson who gave 
Draper his big break in poli- 
tics, »wd it was Mandelson 
who yesterday washed his 
hands of his farmer aide, by 
letting it he known that he did 
not actually have time to read 
Draper’s noimnn in the Ex- 
press. This was a wounding, 
cut. 

Back at the office where 
Draper works as a parliamen- 
tary lobbyist, GPC Market Ac- 
cess, there was more bad 
news: GPC announced that 
Draper had been suspended 
after passing details of gov- 
ernment spending plans to an 
American investment bank. 

His crime this time was 
shooting his mouth off, boast - 1 
ing of his privileged access to 
the Treasury and Downing 1 
Street — “I can have tea with i 
Geoffrey Robinson [the Pay- 
master General], I can get 
into Ed Balls [the Chancel- 
lor's economic adviser]," be 
bragged. - 

From an early age. Draper's 
flair far Mlf-OR granHiimwiMi t 
has been evident The son of a 
British Leyland shop steward. 


Draper grew up in Chorley — 
a small, solidly working dass 
former industrial town, which 
swung over tp Margaret 
Thatcher in the early 1980s. 

His political career began 
while he was studying for 
A levels at a local college of 
further education. By the 
time he arrived at Manches- 
ter University in 1986 to read 
economics, he was a fully- 
fledged moderniser. 

The university union was 
run by Trotskyites. Draper 
set about reclaiming the 
union for the mainstream 
Labour Party and defeating 
the far left, an early version 
of the battle Tony Blair would 
wage several years later. 

It wasn’t 3,11 politics;, 
though. “His hit rate with 
women was sensational,'' one 
friend said. But another 
chipped in: “If Derek really 
had dept with all the women 
he claimed, there would he 
none in London left.” 

Draper rose as far as the 
union's communications offi- 
cer before a piece of charac- 
teristic stupidity undid him. 
He took offence to an article 
written about him by a rival 
student publication, broke 
into an office, and poured 
paint over all the copies of the 
offending newspaper. For this 
act of foolishness he was 
thrown off the executive. 

Regarded by friends as 
“very very clever” (“He got a 
2:1 with very little work," one 
university friend said), he 
was rescued by Nick Brown, 
now Labour’s chief whip, who 
offered him a Job as his con- 


stituency secretary in New- 
castle upon Tyne East. Al- 
ready Draper was making 
friends in all the right places. 
(He met Peter Mandelson 
after inviting him to address 
a meeting of the Young Fa- 
bian Society.) However, New- 
castle bored Draper, who 
made no secret of his metro- 
politan ambitions and his de- 
sire to get where the real 
action was. 

Draper worked for Peter 
Mandelson far four years, 
after the future Minister 
Without Portfolio hired him 
as his chief aide-cum- 
researcher in 1992. They be- 
came very close. Draper ac- 
quired the nickname Muttley, 
to Mandelson 's Dastardly, 
after the cartoon characters. 

Other researchers dis- 
trusted Draper, disliking both 
his arrogance and his right- 
wing politics. 

It was daring this period 
that Draper started to drink, 
acquiring the louche, work- 
ing-class-boy-made-good per- 
sona that would lead him to 
membership of the Groucho 
Club, a flat in Primrose Hill, 
and a flash Mercedes. 

After leaving Mandelson's 
employ. Draper reinvented 
hirnggif as a journalist and a 
lobbyist 

He became co-editor of the 
Blairite house journal Pro- 
gress — writing eloquently 
about politics as if if were a 
service industry. 

He was also quick to spot , 
that there was money to be 
made from Labour’s election 
victory. He became a partner | 


In the lobbying company 
Prlma Europe, later repor- 
tedly earning £150,000 when it 
was taken over. At the lobby- 
ists GPC. he reputedly earned 
a six-figure salary. Although 
Draper claims to identify 
strongly with old lefties such 
as Roy Hattersley. his in- 
stincts are solidly neo- 
Thatcherite. 

Draper’s finest hour came 
last September, with the pub- 
lication of his book, Blair’s 
100 Days. That the hook was a 
bad one. cobbled together 
has tily from press cuttings, 
did not matter. (“Derek would 
be the first person to admit 
that it was terrihle," one 
friend said.) The launch took 
place at Quo Vadis, Damien 
Hirst’s ultra-trendy Soho res- 
taurant, and signalled that 
Draper had arrived at the 
heart of political London.' 
Champag ne was served and 
Peter Mandelson turned up. 

Since then it has all gone 
wrong. Draper has been fro- 
zen out by Downing Street, 
which has grown tired of his 
bragging. An article in May’s 
Spectator, in which Draper 
confidently predicted that 
Rupert Murdoch would em- 
brace the euro, Spectacularly 
misfired when the Sun de- 
clared Blair the most danger- 
ous man in Britain. 

And Mr Mandelson. not 
wishing to do anything to di- 
minish his chances of cabinet 
promotion, has abandoned 
his youthful protege. 

"The thing about Derek is 
that he doesn't give a damn," 
one friend said last night 


Labour millionaire is 
lobbyists’ main backer 


The firm/ Ties 
with ministers 
made company 
hottest in town 




David Hencke 
and Ewan MacAskUl 


A PROMINENT Labour 
multi -milli onaire busi- 
nessman who once 
owned the Reebok trainers 
company emerged last night 
as the main backer behind 
Lawson Lucas Mendelsohn, 
the company embroiled in the 
row over political lobbying. 

Neal Lawson, one of the com- 
pany's directors, said: “Steve 
Rubin Is the main venture cap- 
italist behind our company, 
having put money in to-set us 
up. He is also a shareholder." 

Mr Rubin’s main connec- 
tion is with Jon Mendelsohn, 
one of the partners who 
founded the lobbying com- 
pany, after working with him 
on Jewish charities. His main 
company is Pentland, a sports 
retailer which covers some 
200 other companies. 

The Labour supporter’s in- 



vestment enabled the fledg- 
ling lobbying company to get 
prestigious offices in Soho — 
to the surprise of many rivals. 

t.t.m is one of the hottest 
lobbying companies in Brit- 
ain. “It Is a company whose 
time has come. .They know 
how New Labour thinks." a 
colleague in a rival communi- 
cations firm said yesterday. 

It was set up last July, two 
months after Labour came to 
power. Its advantage was that 
its three founders had dose 

ties with the new administra- 


tion: Mr Lawson, a fanner ad- 
viser to the Chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown, and Ben Lucas 
and Mr Mendelsohn, farmer 
advisers to Tony Blair. 

In its material sent fa pro- 
spective clients, LLM de- 
scribes Itself as adopting an 
ethical approach: “Lawson 
Lucas Mendelsohn is as care- 
ful about its reputation as it is 
about its clients — and can 
only serve its clients effec- 
tively by taking such an ap- 
proach. We will not Just work 
for anyone because it ■‘pays’." . 

The company has taken a 
number of clients from rivals. 
Lord Ben’s company, where 
Mr Lawson and Mr Lucas pre- 
viously worked, h as lo st Tes- 
co’s, accountants KFMG and 
£he Orange mobile phone 

company to them. LLM has 


since added News In t erna- 
tional; accountants Deloitte 
and Touche; An glian Water; 
the political lobbying opera- 
tions of the Audit Commis- 
sion; and the charity Shelter. 

But It has found itself em- 
broiled In the controversy 
over lobbyists’ influence 
within the government ma- 
chine. Mr Lucas is alleged to 
have claimed he knew the 
contents of the Chancellor’s 
Mansion House speech days 


before it was delivered- 




Woke up at 3am to scuttling sound coming from my 
loft. Rang Council Pest Control in the morning, and 

the* sent a man found with equipment and small 
cages. He tooka look upstairs, then came down and 

saidTOn terribly son* but you' *e got WomMes.” 

Armando lannucci on his unwelcome guests 
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Good money for 
nearly new rope 


The system/ 

Impressing the 
gullible with 
gossipy tidbits 


and Larry ElBot 


I pBBYXSTS ban make up- 
I wards of £250 an hoar for 
I Tittle effort by trading an 
the ignorance of businessmen 
about Parliament “Westmin- 
ster is a foreign country to 
most of them." a lobbyist said 
yesterday. 

The information they ped- 
dle, which can easily impress 
outsiders, is often easy to ob- 
tain. The lobbyists involved 
in the present row boasted cf 
inside information but in al- 
most every case it was readily 
available. 

Take the case of the lobby- 
ist who leaked the conclu- 
sions of a Commons select 
committee. At first glance, 
Karl Milner who works for 
GJW Government Relations, 
polled off an impressive coop. 
A US consultant, Gregory Pa- 
last, approached him, claim- 
ing to be working on behalf of 
American energy companies. 
Mr Milner responded by fax- 
ing to him the conclusions of 
the Commons trade and in- 
dustry select committee 
report on energy, 24 hours be- 
fore its publication. 

The report might sound dry 

but it contal n p fl market-sensi- 
tive information. Overseas «- 
ergy companies investing in 
Britain would welcome an ad- 
vance cf the committee’s con- 
clusions an gas-fired power 
stations. 

But Mr Milner’s trick was 
not as impressive as it mi g ht . 


have seemed. Copies cf such 
reports are often made avail- 
able 21 hours in advance to 
lobby journalists, or to select 
organisations such as lobby- 
ing firms, who can pick up 
copies at 7 MiTlhank, part of 
Parliament, situated opposite 
Westminster. Mr Milner, in- 
tent on Impressing Mr Palast, 
brake the embargo. 

The Government yesterday 
Mamed much of the contro- 
versy on young lobbyists puff- 
ing out their chests and boast- 
Ing, attempting to impress 
gullible businessmen with 
tidbits of Westminster gossip. 

Derek Draper, a director 
with GPC lobbyists, boasted 
be bad scooped the world 
with bis prediction of Gordon 
Brown’s public spending 
plans. That did not impress 
the Treasury yesterday. 

“The idea that anyone at the 

Treasury would brief Draper 

is laughable," a source said: 
Mt Brown and the Minister 
Without Portfolio, Peter Man- 
delson, have been engaged in 
a long feud and Mr Draper 
was seen as being In Mr Man- 
dftLson’s camp. 

Certainly. Mr Draper’s 
claim of being on the Inside 
track in predicting Mr 
Brown’s spending targets will 
not impress anyone at the 
City firm Goldman Sachs. 

Six days before the Chancel- 
lor announced his three-year 
tarwta far government expen- 
diture, David Walton, chief 
UK economist with the firm 
and a former Treasury offi- 
cial, accurately forecast the 

mate thrust of the statement 

Mr Walton said the Govern- 
ment could Increase overall 
g ppnriing by 2-75 per cent a. 
year and still meet its tough 
fiscal rules- Although Trea- 
sury officials refused to con-, 
firm Mr Walton's figures, 
they did little to suggest they 
were wide of the mark. 
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4 BRITAIN 



Liz Hurley and 
Hugh Grant, 
ranked atxttt, 
and Salman 
Rushdie, wbo 
despit e the 
fatanisdto 
deemed a 
MsMy 
desirable 
guest 



Elton John top 
of party chart 


Sarah Hall 


HEN it came to 
his 50th birth- 
day party, he 
lavished 
£200,000 on a 
fancy-dress ball, hiring ont 
the Hammersmith Palais — 
and a removal van to trans- 
port himself in his £50,000, 
eight-foot-high costume. 

Be led the peace agree- 
ment celebrations at Stor- 
mont and took centre stage 
at the ftmeral of Diana. 
Princess of Wales. So it 
should come as no surprise 
that Sir Elton John 
receives more party invita- 
tions than anyone else. 

The multi-millionaire 
singer-songwriter tops a list 
compiled by Tatler, the 
upper-crust social bible, of 
the 250 most sought-after 
guests at the 250 most flam- 
boyant parties in the nation. 

The figures were gleaned 
by sifting through the 
75,000 names on guest lists 
— from lavish corporate 
events to the society wed- 
ding of Hello! staples Henry 
and Lili De nt- Brockle h orst- 
Each invitee was given an 
“invite-rate", with Sir El- 
ton receiving 187 out of a 
possible 250 invitations — 
and so a 74.8 per cent score. 

The 51-year-old Watford 
football club chairman was 
hotly pursued by Ed and 
Carol Victor, the flamboy- 
ant literary agent and law- 


Who’sit 

1 Sir Son John; 2 Ed and Carol 
Victor; 3 Lord and Lady Palumbo; 
4 Mick Jagger and Jerry HaftO 
Viscount aid Viscountess tinley; 6 
Hugh Grant and Bizabeih Hurley 
and Jay JopSng and Sari Taylor 
Wood — Old Etonian art dealer 
and artist; 8 Jemma and JocSa 
Kidd — make-up artist and model; 

9 Bryan and Lucy Pary — mus»- 
dar 1 0 Tony and Cherie Btar and 
Corvad Black and Barbara Antiet; 
12 Sir Anthony and Lady Bamford 
— chairman of JCB; 13 Leo and 
JBy Cooper — pubksherand 
author, 14 Sir Chafes and Lady 
Powell — pofflcal adviser; 15 Tara 
Palmer-TornMnson — It girl; 1C 
Lady Annabel Goldsmith — widow 
of Sir James; 17NickyHaslam— 
titerior designer; 18 The Hon Sir 
Roccoand Lady Forte — hotelier; 
19 Lord and Lady rtndfo — chair- 
man of Christie's International; 20 
Salman Rushdie — novelist 


yer; former Arts Council 
chairman Lord Palumbo 
and his wife; and Mick Jag- 
ger and Jerry Hall, the ulti- 
mate celebrity couple. 

Viscount and Viscou nt ess 
linley, file highest-scaring 
royals, come in at number 
five, followed by showbiz's 
regal equivalent, Liz Hurley 
and Hugh Grant. Tony and 
Cberle Blair just make it 
into die top 10 — and share 
their slot with Telegraph 
proprietor Conrad Black and 
■ his wife Barbara AmieL 

Former Arts 
Cornell 
chairman 
Lord 

Palumbo, 
who with his 
wife Is third bn 
the Hat of 
soutfiMkr 
guests, and 
If girl Tara 
Pafaner- 
TomUnson 


Tatler editor Jane 
Procter said the list — 
which boasts only 62 titled 
Individuals and couples 
and a raft of models, actors, 
artists, entrepreneurs, res- 
taurateurs and politicians 
— reflected the increasing 
fluidity of the social sys- 
tem. 

“The old rule about it 
taking three generations to 
become an aristocrat has 
shifted, and there are now 
more recent aristocrats." 

She said celebrities en- 
sured parties were snapped 
for the social pages of the 
Ekes of Tatler, or Harpers 
& Queen. “People want pa- 
parazzi fodder at their par- 
ties. 

“But they also invite 
people who they know are 
good at parti es. That's why 
you get someone who's rel- 
atively unknown like Ed 
Victor at number two — 
he's just great ftm,’’ she 
added. 

Of Sir Elton, she said: 
"He comes highest because 
he touches so many differ- 
ent worlds: football, pop, 
fashion, films, shopping." 

A spokesman said Elton 
John was surprised, and 
played down his party-ani- 
mal label. "He doesn't go 
out that much and tends 
not to accept these Invites 
because he's out of the 
country most of the time. 
He tends to entertain at 
home — and he’s happy 
with his own company.” 
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Radio 3 chief 
quits to shape 


of millennium 


DanQIalstar 
Arts Correspondent 


H E outraged a genera- 
tion of listeners, who 
held him responsible 
for a decline In standards of 
pronunciation. But others 
saw him as the saviour of a i 
moribund classical music: 
station as he dragged U into ! 
the modem age. 

After six years of struggling 

to turn BBC Radio 3 around, 1 
Nicholas Eenyca is leaving as 
controller to take charge of 
the corporation's millennium 
programmes. For a further 
five years he will continue to 
manage the Proms. 

Announcing his move yes- 
terday, Mr Kenyon said: Tve 
had a challenging and exhila- 
rating time at Radio 3 and, 
with the help of many col- 
leagues, have taken the net- 
work forward while enhanc- 
ing its commitment to new 
work and live music." 

His last reform at Radio 3, 
announced late last year, 
went against the Classic FM 
blueprint many had accused 
him of following. Instead of 
opting for light presenters 
and an easy-listening format, 
he brought in comparative 
heavyweights such as Rich- 
ard Baker and Jban Bakewefl. 

But Mr Kenyon always 
worked within the confines of 


rha market It was Incumbent 
upon him, he argued, tu In- 
crease audience shore. At 
what point that mission 
should be sacrificed for the 
sake of the music was the 
shifting reality of his steward- 
ship of Radio 3. 

Will Wyatt BBC Broadcast 
chief executive, said; “He has 
proved an outstanding impre- 
sario, mounting memorable 
and Innovative broadcasting 
events as well as sustaining 
the Proms as one of the Bio- 
Ties of British cultural life." 

The Proms, too, came in for 
criticism under Mr Kenyon. 
This year's events feature 
George Gershwin and Bob 
Mariey, while last year's had 
music by Frank Zappa. 

Speaking of his new role, 
Mr Kenyon said; “There is a 
huge opportunity to make the 
most of the vast range of tal- 
ent across the BBC to create a 
unique celebration- of the mil- 
lennium. We can offer some- 
thing for everyone, and draw 
the nation together to reflect 
on the past, celebrate the mo- 
ment and look to the future." 

Millennium coverage will 
include a TV history of Brit- 
ain by Simon Schama and a 
radio oral history of the 20th 
century. The BBC has also ex- 
pressed Interest in broadcast- 
ing the celebrations hi the 
Millennium Dome on New 
Year's Eve 1999. 




Isle of Wight dinosaur was 
‘graceful, awesome killer 3 


John Exard 


A NEW breed of swift, hunt- 
ing tHnnmur — a thir d 
bigger than the veloclraptors 
in the film Jurassic Park — 
has been unearthed In Brit- 
ain, it was claimed yesterday. 

The creature was is-iBft 
long , with a huge tall and 
monstrously long hands and 
daws, according to the pa- 
laeontologist Steve Hutt, cu- 
rator of the geology museum 
atSandown. Isle of Wight 
“Nothing quite like It has 
been seen before. It was in- 
credibly graceful as well as 
being very tough." 

- its remains, sunk In a diff 
on the Island's south coast, 
were found by an amateur 
fossil collector and will be dis- 
cussed on Radio 4’s Dinosaur 
Deadline programme today. 

Mr Hutt said the creature 
was a previously unknown 


species of dinosaur which 
combined grace and speed 
with awesome killing ability. 
His checks with museums 
around the world bod shown 
it was new to science. 

The animal, whose teeth 
are preserved with minute 
cutting edges, had 3ft long 
arms, 6ft long legs and a tall 
8ft or 9ft long. “It would have 
looked a little like a minia- 
ture Tyrannosaurus Rex. it 
was ground-dwelling, lithe 
and whippy. It moved very 
fast as it hunted.” 

Unearthed so for are a part 
of the skull, the hands and 
arms, pieces of the feet and 
the tali, and ribs and other 
vertebrae. 

A year ago Mr Hutt discov- 
ered Neo vena tor Salerii, a 
26ft smaller version of Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex, on the same 
site. He said the new find had 
been examined by Dave Mar- 
tin of Portsmouth university. 


Day breaks 
over Drumcree 

Stuart Millar finds morale 
high among Orangemen at 
encampment as marchers 
prepare for day two of stand-off 


F ROM cars and vans they 
stirred, shaking the feel- 
ing back into limbs after 
an uncomfortable night. At 
5am yesterday the Orange- 
men in a field opposite Drum- 
cree parish church, their 
sashes and collarettes in 
place, were already preparing 
for day two oT their stand-off. 

They moved groggfly about 
their business after an hour 
or two of sleep snatched when 
the field had eventually fan on 
quiet, though never com- 
pletely still. Twice army and 
police in riot gear had moved 
towards the lines of barbed 
wire between the Orangemen 
and the nationalist Garvagby 
estate. "They’re moving in," 
they shouted, bringing people 
leaping from their cars, some 
stumbling down the road to 
the barricades as they tried to 
pull on their shoes. 

Yet none was showing any 
hint of wanting to go home. 
"It isn’t too comfortable in 
the car," said Mark Smith, a 
fireman. "But I'm well used to 
a bit of sleep deprivation, so it 
is no problem at alL And what 
we’re doing is for the best" 

In the sombre light of morn- 
ing, the scene contrasted with 
the almost carnival atmo- 
sphere a few hours earlier. 
Then the field that has be- 
come a sprawling Orange en- 
campment bustled with hun- 
dreds of men digging in for 
the night. 

As darkness fell, fest food 
stalls did a roaring trade as 
thousands of supporters, 
three or four generations of a 
family in many cases, flooded 
in to show solidarity with 
their brethren. It was a heav- 
ing display of defiance, tinged 
with frustration, which sig- 
nalled dearly their intention 
to stay for as long as it takes. 

Ian Paisley underlined that 
uncompromising message. 
His appearance just before 
m id n i g ht sent a roar round 
the crowds. 

The Democratic Unionist 
leader does not approve of ac- 
tivity on Sundays. So at 
LLGlam yesterday the heating 


of a lambeg drum hushed the 
crowds before another flute 
band marched down the bar- 
ricades and back to the 
church gates. An hour later 
Mr Paisley made the same 
journey. “This is a battle that 
must be won,” he told them. 
"No ifo, no buts." 

Five hundred yards away 
across the “sterile zone" en- 
forced by the security forces, 
the Garvaghy Road was virtu- 
ally deserted, the tension of 
Sunday replaced by a gradual 
boredom. Residents were be- 
ginning to believe the RUCs 
promise not to let the Orange- 
men through. 

But on the Orange side of 
the battle lines people 
remaLned confident. "We 
have settled in here now,” 
said David Jones. Portadown 
Orange order spokesman. 
"There are only two ways we 
are leaving: one is if they let 
the parades through; the 
other is if the army and police 
come in and force os back. 
But even if they force us all 
the way back to the Orange 
hall in Portadown. we will 
stay there and they will have 
to stay with us.” 

He spoke as the mood lifted 
again among the Orangemen. 
Elsewhere, Northern Ireland 
has been warned of the cost of 
Drumcree to its tourist indus- 
try. but beside the barricades 
“Orange tourism” thrived. 

As relatives brought in food 
supplies, people sat on picnic 
mats between tents or cars. 
'Families posed for snaps 
under the steel barricades, 
where children clambered 
over concrete blocks. 

Across the field boys play- 
ing football by the. barbed 
wire tossed cameras to troops 
on the other side and asked 
them to take a picture. The 
soldiers obliged, casually 
tossing the cameras back. 

It could be a long hauL “Or- 
angeman feel that they have 
given enough,” said one 
senior member of the Tandra- 
gee Lodge. “People feel that 
their way of life and their cul- 
ture is being forced out." 




An Orangeman in marching gear and (right) a soldier shaves in an army vehidePHOTOORAPHS: cniSPtN roowell «nd paul mceruuc 

Parliament designer pushes the boat out 


DanCUatetar 
Arta Correspondent 


G LASGOW has an ar- 
madillo, and now 
Edinburgh is to have 
an upturned boat Sir 
Norman Foster’s armadillo 
shell design for a conference 
centre in Glasgow wfll be 
echoed by the new building for 
the Scottish parliament in 
Edinburgh- At least, that is the 


The competition to design 
the new parliament building 
was won yesterday by Catalan 
architect Enric Miralles. in 
association with Edinburgh- 
based RMJM (Scotland) Ltd. 

But Mr Miralles immedi- 
ately refused to commit him- 
self to his w inning proposal, 
which was inspired by the up- 
turned keels of boats. 

Asked whether his plans 


would continue on the same 
theme, he said: “That's part of 
the suspense". Describing his 
initial plan as a “conversa- 
tion" he said: T am trying to 
do a fantastic building, it will 
be beautiful and in a beautiful 
location." 

Mr Miralles, whose previous 
projects include a new town 
ball in Utrecht and an archery 
pavilion for the 1992 Barcelona 
Olympic Games, was praised 
by Scottish Secretary Donald 
Dewar, announcing the win- 
ner from an initial entry of 70, 
which was cut to a list of flve. 

“He is an architect with an 
international reputation with 
a very impressive record. I am 
certain that we have mbde a 
very sound and imaginative 
decision,” Mr Dewar said. 

The proposal had won be- 
cause of the Catalan architect’s 
"energy, imagination and cre- 
ative approach to d^g pin g a 


parliament building within the 
World Heritage Site at 
Holyzood. 

“The panel liked the sensi- 
tivity. and scale of his initial 
Ideas, which provide a bine- 
print for an new build- 

ing at the foot of the Royal 
Mile that sits well with the 
spectacular backdrop of Holy- 
rood Park and Salisbury 
Crags." 

Professor Andy McMillan, 
one of the panel who chose the 
final i sts, said: “It is going to be 
a group of quite small public 
buildings with a debating 
chamber which will stress that 
the parliament is not 
adversariaL" 

Construction work on the 
building, which will incorpo- 
rate wood, stone and metal, is 
due to begin in July next year. 
The parliament’s first meeting 
there is due in the autumn of 
200L 



Enric Miralles with his design right. PHOTOGRAPHS: MURDO MacLEOD, DON McPHEE 
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Businessman who swindled clients of millions murdered associate whose identity he had stolen □ Rolex watch proved vital clue 

Conman murdered to hide double life 


umo^aurwas 

tff/some killer' 



Victim Ronald Platt: thrown Into the sea 


Nick Hopkins 


A FUGITIVE busi- 
nessman wbo es- 
caped to Britain 
and began a new 
Life with a stolen 
identity was convicted of 
murder yesterday. 

Albert Walker killed Ron- 
ald Platt because he feared 
being exposed. He had as- 
sumed Mr Platt’s name and 
used his driving licence, birth 
certificate and bank accounts 
to shield him from the police. 

When Mr Platt, aged 51, was 
on the verge of discovering 
his secret. Walker hit him 
over the head with a 101 b an- 
chor and threw him over the 
side of his yacht, the Lady 
Jane, Into the Channel. 

Walker made one mistake. 
He left Mr Platt wearing his 
Rolex Oyster watch. It pro- 
vided detectives with details ; 


that identified his body and 
set them on a trail which 
finally led to Walker. 

Sen tencing Walker to life 
imprisonment, Mr Justice 
Butterfield said the murder 
was “a callous, premeditated 
killing”. 

The jury at Exeter Crown 
Court took two hours to find 
the 52-year-old guilty, ending 
an ll-day trial which exposed 
his convoluted double life. 

Walker fled Canada in De- 
cember 1990 during a divorce 
battle with his wife, Barbara. 
A successful financial consul- 
tant, he feared he would be 
bankrupted by the settlement 

Walter, of Woodham Wal- 
ter, Essex, disappeared with 
his 15-year-old daughter 
Sheena. taking with him mil- 
lions of dollars stolen from 
his clients. .. 

When the Canadian police 
investigated the fraud, they 
contacted Interpol. However, 


Walker 
hit him 
over the 
head 
with a 
101b 
anchor 


the charismatic businessman 
had covered his tracks. 

After touring Europe, he 
and Sheena settled in a flat in 
west London. Walker changed 
his name to David Davis — 
one of the men he had de- 
frauded — and Sheena be- 
came known as his daughter 
Noelle. They remained in the 
capital for eight months be- 
fore moving to Harrogate. 

During a visit to North 
Yorkshire to find a house. 
Walker met Elaine Boyes, an 
assistant at an antiques shop. 
He discovered that she and 
her boyfriend, Ronald Platt, 
dreamt of emigrating to Can- 
ada, and promised to help 
them realise their ambition 

He made them directors of 
an electrical repair company 
but retained control of the 
firm’s finances, using the ac- 
count to launder money. 

In 1992, on Christmas Day, 
Walter gave file couple one- 



Sheena Walker: fled Canada with father and changed name 


I way tickets to Calgary. 
Within two months, Mr Platt 
and Miss Boyes were on their 
way. Mr Platt handed Walker 
personal documents for safe 
keeping; once the couple were 
out the country, Walker ! 
began catling hiiriwif Ronald I 
Platt, and his daughter now j 
became his wife Noelle. 

However, his new life was 
soon under threat. Miss 
Boyes returned to the UK 
within three months. She 
tried to meet Walter, but 
found him unfriendly on the 
phone. 

Two years later Mr Platt 
also came home, penniless 
and depressed, and turned to 
Walter for help. He could not 
find work, was drinking 
heavily and was probably 
aware that Walter was using 
his name for business 
purposes. 

"We believe he regarded Mr 
Platt as a serious risk to his 


new life,” said an officer in 

thp inquiry 

In July 1996, the two men 
went to Totnes, south Devon, 
for a short holiday. On the 
July 20, Walter lured Mr 
Platt on to his yacht and 
sailed four miles out to sea. 
During the voyage, he hit Mr 
Platt with an anchor, tucked 
it into his trousers and threw 
him overboard. 

The inquiry would have 
come to nothing if Walker 
had thought to remove his 
watch. Although it was not 
engraved, it had service de- 
tails on fiie inside which. en- 
abled experts to identify Mr 
Platt as the owner. 

Speaking to Mr Platt’s 
friends in Harrogate, detec- 
tives found a mobile phone 
number for Mr Davis — Walk- 
er’s first alias. - 

The police realised some- 
thing was afoot 'when an offi- 
cer went to see him. Neigh- 



Albert Walken turned killer to avoid his change of identity being exposed 


hours told the officer that 
Ronald Platt lived in the 
house Walker had given as 
his address, not Mr Davis. 

The watch also provided 
the police with essential 
dues. It had stopped at 1L35 
on July 22. The model was 
built to continue ticking for 
40 hours after it had been last 
wound, giving detectives' a 
good idea when Mr Platt had 
died. A global positioning sys- , 


tern on Walker’s boat showed 
it had been in the area where 
Mr Platt’s body was found, 
and one of Mr Platt’s finger- 
prints was discovered on a 
plastic bag on the yacht. 

After the verdict. Miss 
Boyes said: “Ron was ex- 
tremely honest, kind and i 
gentle. But he was conned — 
we were both conned. Right 
up until the last moments of 
his life he was being conned." : 


Walter's story has gener- 
ated enormous interest 
among publishers and movie 
makers. Miss Boyes is writ- 
ing a book about the tragedy, 
and two others — by Cana- 
dian journalists — are 
planned. 

Channel 4’s Film on Four 
announced yesterday it would 
fund a full-length feature, pro- 
duced by the independent 
film-makers Little Bird. 
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Victim: Platt 
trusted his 
‘friend’ to take 
care of him 


Nick Hopkins 

R ONALD Platt was a hap- 
less figure who was eas- 
ily manipulated by Walker. 
The court heard he failed at 
almost everything he tried. 
He thought Walker be- 
lieved in him — a mlsjudg- 
ment that cost him his life. 

Mr Platt was fascinated 
by Canada. He had moved 
there with his parents and 
younger brother, Brian, in 
the mid-1950s, aged 10, and 
stayed for six years. He 
re gar ded the country as his 


spiritual home, and dreamt 
about returning. 

Shortly after his 18th 
birthday, he Joined the 
army, training as a wire- 
less operator and me- 
chanic. He married in 1905 
and had a son, hut his wife 
Brenda left him after only a 
I few years. After resigning 
from the forces, he moved 
to Harrogate, north York- 
shire, as a TV repairman. 

, There he met Elaine Boyes. 
a 2 l-year-old secretary. 

When be first tried to em- 
igrate, he left the UK with- 
out a valid work permit. 
After returning from Can- 
ada to the UK In 1995 he 
became seriously de- 
pressed. Walker’s sugges- 
tion that they take a holi- 
day in Totnes, south Devon, 
was regarded as a kindness. 
He trusted his "friend” to 
take care of him. 



The yacht Lady Jane, on which the murder was committed in the Channel 


Killer: Calm, 
assurance and 
claim of dinner 
with Reagan 

Nick Hopkins 

A L BER T Walker was un- 
flappable. a less arro- 
gant man might have floun- 
dered as the prosecution 
unpicked the tangle of lies. 
Yet he was calm, showing 
the self-assurance which 
duped investors and almost 
engineered the perfect 
murder. 

Bora in Ontario, Walker 
had no economic business 
qualifications but relied on 
charm to attract a thou- 
sand clients for his invest- 


ment business, Walker Fi- 
nancial Services. 

He drove a Jaguar, wore 
designer suits and went on 
holidays to Europe. He 
claimed to have dined with 
Ronald Reagan, and to have 
shared champagne on Con- 
corde with Rod Stewart 

In 1990. his wife Barbara 
discovered he was having 
an affair and filed for div- 
orce. Walker was beside 
himself and threatened to 
kill her. 

Police in Canada believe 
he realised his double-deal- 
ing was about to be ex- 
posed. He fled with cur- 
rency and gold bars worth 
an estimated £6 million' to 
Switzerland and then Brit- 
ain. Thirty of his investors 
were left penniless, includ- 
ing pensioners wbo lost 
their life savings. Accoun- 
tants are still trying to 


trace his assets, though 12 
gold bars and £ 100,000 
were found hidden at his 
home in Essex. 

Walker fled accompanied 
by his daughter Sheena, 
then aged 15. She remained 
his constant companion, 
lying to protect him, and ul- 
timately posing as his wife, 
Noelle. 

She had two daughters, 
Emily, now aged four, and 
Lily, two, whilst she was 
living in Britain. 

Both birth certificates 
list Ronald Platt as the 
father. But at no stage dur- 
ing Miss Walker's evidence 
did she refer to a relation- 
ship with the real Mr Platt. 

The paternity was not 
addressed In court and 
Miss Walker, now back In 
Ontario living with her 
mother, has not clarified 
the issue. 


Sweet memories and a taste for nostalgia I Aheme takes overdose 


Martta Watnwrfght 


S OW 
Cati 
be 


S OME of the world's most 
fattening recipes are to 
be rescued with the help 
of a government grant after 
fears that dietary habits are 
driving them into oblivion. 

Vast quantities of butter, 
lard and treacle recipes have 
been sent to researchers in 
North Yorkshire, who are or- 
ganising the project with 
funds from the Countryside 
Commission. Nodden Cakes 
— a haymaking speciality, 
"holy” St Wilfred Tarts, and a 


jammy dough hall called Kiss 
Me P udding are back on the 
menu to test for quantities 
and ingredients. 

“It’s a case of save them 
now or lose than for ever," 
said Ann Johnson, head of the 
scheme, co-ordinated by Age 
Concern, whose clients are 
seen as a rich source of 
kitchen history. 

The pilot project will focus 
on recipes from rural parts of 
the North, where cookery 
relating to local c u stoms was 
traditionally strong. Mrs 
Johnson is on the track erf 
more than 10 types of elder- 


flower champagne — a bar- 
gain drink at country wed- 
dings — and a concoction 
called Stamford Bridge Pear 
Pie, first cooked to celebrate 
King Harold’s victory over 
the Danes in 1066. 

■"The idea name from chat 
among pensioners at our day 
centres,” she said. “It was ob- 
vious that they had a vast 
knowledge of recipes which 
we never hear of nowadays. 
There’s also been enormous 
debate over the correct way to 
make Yorkshire Pudding. 
One elderly woman Insists 
that her mother was only 


happy In winter, when she 1 
could add snow.” 1 

The £3,500 Countryside 
Commission gram will fund 
testing and research, with 
hotels and colleges enlisted to 
experiment with oak-leaf 
wine and Todmorden 
Crumble. The project is likely 
to be copied nationally, after 
the success of similar studies 
(rf dialects and rural customs. 


Mix energetically !4Ib butter, 
yfib sugar and I41b flour with 
Vt teaspoonful bicarbonate of 
soda and two eggs. Knead into 


rough shape, spread with two 
tablespoonfuls raspberry jam, 
steam for two hours. 

MaoTyke Pudding (York- 
shire pudding with oats) 

Soak and then wring dry 'Alb 
breadcrust and mix vigor- 
ously in a well-greased, pref- 
erably unwashed tin with 3oz 
suet, two tablespoonfuls oat- 
meal. one egg. milk as consis- 
tency requires, two large 
onions parboiled and 
chopped, two tablespoonfuls 
of sage and a pinch of marjo- 
ram. Cook for 45-60 minutes 
in a very hot oven. 


Helen Carter 

C AROLINE Aherne, 
right, creator of the 
Mrs Merton Show, was 
taken to hospital early yester- 
day after apparently taking 
an overdose. 

Police were called to her 
fiat in Kensington in west 
London in the early hours 
after a relative was unable to 
get a response. The 34-year- 
old comedienne was released 
from hospital yesterday after- 
noon after treatment 
Last night she was at her 


home being 
looked after 
by friends. 

A Scotland 
Yard spokes- 
man con- 
firmed that 
police had 
round only 
one person 
when they 
called and had summoned an 
ambulance. 

Her press officer, Carmel 
Morgan, said: “I have spoken 
to her several times since she 
has been released from hospi- 
tal and she is okay — I think 



I that she will rise above this. 
At the moment she is writing 
a Mrs Merton sitcom and epi- 
sodes of the Royal Family." 

Ms Morgan denied that the 
drama had been caused by Ms 
Ah erne’s breakup with her 
boyfriend. Alexis Denisof. in 
February. Her former lover. 
Matt Bowers, died of stomach 
cancer last year. 

In the Mrs Merton shows 
on BBC, she plays a sardonic 
geriatric interviewer, and 
famously once asked Debbie 
McGee: “So what first at- 
tracted you to millionaire 
Paul Daniels?" 
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The cottage at Lee in north Devon (background left) on a stormy day in Ocotober 1996 and, below, the newspaper contest photograph: george philups 


Dream offer to be taken with pinch of salt 



Seductive prose 
on prize cottage 
fails to mention 
storm damage 

Amelia Gentleman 


T HE description 

sounds enchanting. 
M Set in a secluded 
bay with breathtak- 
ing views of the sea and the 
beautiful surrounding 
coastline”, the 16th-cen- 
tury stone cottage is being 
offered as a lavish prize in 
a newspaper draw. 

Few readers could have 
failed to have been en- 
tranced by the picture- of 
the Old Mill House, on the 
bay of Lee, near Ilfra- 


combe, North Devon, con- 
jured up by the Daily Mall's 
competition blurb and the 
picturesque photographs. 

But potential entrants 
should beware. The de- 


scription does not match up 
to reality. The apparently 
idyllic cottage which had 
been on the market at 
£195400 could prove to be 
more of a damp liability . 


The paper promises mag- 
nificent sea views and says 
a lucky reader could wake 
up “every day to the sound 
of the waves lapping 
against the shore”. 

But it gives no hint that 
occupants could find them- 
selves swept away not just 
by the sight of the coastline 
but by the -waves them- 
selves, which gush inside 
the house during the fierc- 
est storms. 

In the past the sea has 
smashed through the win- 
dows and flooded the 
ground floor to waist leveL 
Occupants of the Grade n 
listed cottage used to live 
on the first floor to escape 
Hie regular flood danger. 

The 1996 Hurricane Lili 
gave the previous owner, 
Vivienne Dobson, a taste of 
Came when her experience 
of the devastating floods be- 


came national news. “The 
sea is in my blood.” she 
said at the time. “Sadly, it’s 
also in my living room.” 
The storm caused so 
much damage that she was 
forced to take the property 
off the market; all the fur- 
niture on the ground floor 
was smashed. “It was terri- 
fying. X was in the court- 
yard trying to keep the 
water out but the waves 
smashed through the 
french windows and the 
doors and the sea just 
flowed through the house.” 
The Mail makes no men- 
tion of the risk of flooding 
but. conscious that the 
stone building can appear 
bleak, brought in plants 
and flowers and tacked ivy 
to the walls for a more pic- 
turesque aspect. 

Neighbour Gina Witts. 
47, who considered buying 


the house three years ago, 
before deciding to buy a 
cottage set further back 
from the sea, said: “No 
flowers would grow there 
naturally. It’s too exposed. 

“If you come here on a 
sunny day, it is absolute 
paradise, but if there's a 
north-westerly wind blow- 
ing and the tide is high, you 
can get huge waves coming 
In. It is a beautiftal building 
and it would be a dream 
cottage if it was just 100 
yards up the road.” 

The managing editor of 
the Mall, Lawrence Sear, 
denied the house was any- 
thing less than the “fabu- 
lous hideaway" promised. 
“The Old Mill has stood for 
over 400 years and has 
braved everything the ele- 
ments have thrown at it 
even during the 1996 hurri- 
cane,” he said- 
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Sun lays into 
‘dinosaur 4 BBC 


Kama! Ahmed 
Media Editor 


A FTER Tony Blair, the 
BBC. The Sim chose a 
□ew target upon which 
to vent hs spleen yesterday 
with an excoriating attack de- 
scribing the corporation as an 
overweight dinosaur. 

In a leader column which 
immediately raised toe issue 
of cross-media ownership, toe 
newspaper said that the Gov- 
ernment should “cut off the 
supply of taxpayers’ money" 
to toe BBC. 

The Sun’s owner, Rupert 
Murdoch, also has a major 
stake in BSkyB, the BBC’s 
rival for viewers which is 
about to launch its own digi- 
tal television, service. 

Although BBC programmes 
will appear on Sky’s service, 
toe corporation is also back- 
ing Sky’s digital rival, British 
Digital Broad c asting, which 
will launch towards the end 
of the year. 

Digital television will give 
viewers who pay for toe de- 
coders access to more chan- 
nels and wQl be the biggest 
television revolution since 
colour. 

“Today toe BBC stands for 


Big, Boring and Complacent," 
toe Sun article said. "BBC TV 
and radio should be told to 
broadcast adverts to pay for 
their programmes — and 
their bureaucracy. 

“At least we might then get 
toe programmes people want. 
Instead of the claptrap that 
the public school and Ox- 
bridge BBC types think they 
should make as a ‘public 
service’." 

There was no mention of 
toe link between the Sun and 
BSkyB in the article, which 
was not linked to any news 
story. 

The BBC said that it was 
nonplussed by the attack. “I 
would put it down to there 
being a new editor." one 
senior BBC source said. 

The new Son editor, David 
Yelland. has already hit the 
headlines when he portrayed 
toe Prime Minister as “toe 
most dangerous man In 
Britain". 

BSkyB dismissed any link 
between the leader and 
BSkyB’s interests. “We are 
separate companies and we 
had no forewarning that this 
was happening." one execu- 
tive said. 


Leader comment, page 11 
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Tobacco 

firms 


wi n a 
hearing 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


F OUR tobacco compa- 
nies yesterday won 
the go-ahead for a 
High Court chal- 
lenge to a report 
calling for bans on tobacco 
advertising and smoking in 
public places. 

British American, Gal- 
laher, Imperial and Rothmans 
are to seek an injunction ban- 
ning toe Government from 
taking the report of the Scien- 
tific Committee on Tobacco 
and Health (Scoto) into ac- 
count in formulating a white 
paper on smoking. 

Mr Justice Moses said it 
was arguable that the report, 
published last March by 
Scoth — the Government's 
main advisory body on smok- 
ing — contained passages 
which might do “commercial 
damage" to the tobacco com- 
panies. It was also arguable 
that they should have been 
consulted and given the 
chance to comment before it 
was published. 

The report suggested toe In- 
dustry was targeting the 
young and vulnerable to 
recruit the 300 new smokers a 
day needed to replace those 
who died from smoking- 
related diseases. 

The judge in the High Court . 
gave toe companies leave to 
seek judicial review of the 
report, which they claim was 
flawed because It gave them 
no chance to reply to criti- 
cism, addressed areas outside 
its stated terms of reference, 
and rejected the companies’ 
submissions without giving 
scientific reasons. 

But the Department of 
; Health said that all but one of 
j the industry's complaints had 
been rejected by the judge. 

Leave to seek judicial 
review was granted “on the 
narrow point” that Scoth 
should have consulted toe in- 1 
dustry before including toe 
opinions of a marketing per- 
son on the industry’s market- 
ing and promotions strategy. 
The decision did not impugn 
toe accuracy of the advisory 
body’s conclusions, toe de- 
partment said in a statement 
The industry claims it was 
frozen out by Scoth after hav- 
ing been fully consulted by its 
predecessor, the Independent 
Scientific Committee on 
Smoking and Health. It says 
its Input was sought on only 
one issue: that of passive 
smoking and lung cancer. 

Hie companies say Scoth’s 
recommendation of a ban on 
smoking in the workplace is 
not justified by toe given evi- 
dence, which does not show 
any statistically significant 


Increased risk. The advisory 
body Is expected to provide 
toe evidence that will form 
the basis for the Govern- 
ment’s pending white paper 
on smoking. 

Jonathan Sumption, QC, for 
the companies — which 
together have 90 per cent of 
the UK market — told the 
court on Friday that the In- 
dustry had been "stung” by 
the “damning" report. In par- 
ticular. Scoth had adopted the 
opinion of a pharmaceuticals 
marketing manager that the 
tobacco industry was deliber- 
ately setting out "to recruit 
new smokers to replace toe 
ones . . . killed’’. 

Chris Proctor, head of 
science and regulation for 
British American Tobacco, 
yesterday welcomed the High 
Court opportunity and de- 
scribed parts of the report ac- 
cusing toe tobacco Industry of 
targeting children and non- 
smokers as “absolutely 
outrageous". 

Judge Moses said the Scoth 
report appeared to be an 
attack on the “commercial 
morality” of the tobacco com- 
panies. The advisory body 


The industry was 
said to be trying 
to recruit new 
smokers to replace 
the ones killed* 

had chosen to record remarks 
which had the potential 
power to cause instant ami ir- 
reparable damage. 

Even though toe “nature at 
the conclusions" reached by 
i the advisory body were not 
! open to legal challenge, it was 
arguable that Scoto should 
have paused to consider giv- 
ing the tobacco industry the 
opportunity to comment be- 
fore publishing the 
criticism." 

Clive Bates, director of the 
pressure group ASH (Action 
->n Smoking and Health), said 
he Industry continued to 
deny the most basic facts 
about smoking. “They are act- 
ing like the King Canutes of 
the 20th century, trying to 
hold back a tide of fact and 
evidence that will eventually 
overwhelm their entire 
operation." 

Angela Hilton, of the Brit- 
ish Thoracic Society, said: 
‘This is a desperate attempt 
by the industry to sabotage a 
review which aims to inform 
the Government and toe pub- 
lic of the serious conse- 
quences of passive smoking to 
toe nation’s health." 
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Death of a half-Cherokee 
cowboy sparing with the gun 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Marie Tran In Now Yorit 


A merica is mourn- 
ing the death yester- 
day of Roy Rogers, 
Its singing cowboy 
who epitomised decency 
and wholesomeness in a by- 
gone era. Be died, aged 86, 
at his Apple Valley home 
near Los Angeles. 

President Bill Clinton 
paid tribute, saying Rogers’ 
lengthy career reflected 
true American values. “I 
really appreciate what he 
stood for: the movies he 
made and the fcind of val- 
ues they embodied. 

“Today there will be a lot 
of sad and grateful Ameri- 
cans, especially of my gen- 
eration, because of his 
career.” 

Rogers kept up his musi- 
cal career in recent years, 
releasing an album of old 
and new songs. Tribute, in 


1991. It featured the 
country superstar Clint 
Black as a guest singer on 
one track. Hold on Partner. 

Black said afterwards: “I 
respect him immensely. 
He’s Just a great human 
being, very devoted to his 

family, and he has great ap- 
preciation and respect for 
his fans.” 

A far cry from the macho 
John Wayne and Clint 
Eastwood’s cold-blooded 
Man with No Name, Rogers 
found fame and fortune 
during the 1940s and 1950s 
with his guitar as much as 
his six-gun. 

In a shoot-out he would 
knock the gun out of the 
villain's hand rather than 
drill him full of holes, an 
action which would have 
seemed unbelievably 
quaint in later Westerns. 

Rogers criticised the 
rougher, bloodier Westerns 
that followed. 


“When I was a boy, our 
parents taught ns that hit- 
ting below the belt was a 
cowardly thing;” he once 
said. “I don’t believe this 
kind of thing is ‘entertain- 
ment’, no matter how you 
look at it:” 

Rogers represented the 
“domestication of the no- 
tion of the cowboy”, said 
Lee Zimmerman, professor 
of English at Hofctra Uni- 
versity, New York. 

“He has a nice outfit, nice 
spurs and, famously, has a 
wife — mi Tike your regular 
cowboy leading cattle In 
the middle of nowhere and 
hanging ont In saloons. 
Rogers represents the flip 
side of the post-war cowboy 
— domestication — while 
John Wayne shows us the 
more belligerent side.” 

Rogers’ first l eading role 
was a singing cowpoke 
turned congressman In 
Under Western Stars, a com- 


bination of Davy Crockett 
and Mr Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington, promoting the myth 
of the indepedent American 
Westerner. 

He was an instant hit, 
soon nicknamed Ring of the 
Cowboys. For 12 years — 
1943 to 1954 — Rogers was 
the number one Western 
star at the box office. 

He was a singing cowbow 
in virtually all his films, an 
exception being Dark Com- 
mand, in which he played a 
trigger-happy man trying 
to settle whether Kansas 
should be a slave state. 

In 1944 Rogers met Dale , 
Evans in The Cowboy and 
the Senorita. They married 1 
and went on to make more 
than 20 fiima together, and 
a sucessfnl transition to 
television. 

From 1951 to 1967 they 
starred in the Roy Rogers 
Show, Rogers riding his 
horse Trigger and Evans 


her Buttermilk. Each week 
Rogers would save the West 
from some evil character 
and Evans would sing 
Happy Trails to You, the 
song she wrote for the 
show. 

Rogers’character was 
stalwart and homespun, 
and he never really kissed 
the girl, so as not to alien- 
ate his legions of young 
male fans. though be some- 
times kissed his horse. 

He never misepresented 
Native American charac- 
ters either. Although it was 
never publicised, his father 
was a full-blooded Cherokee. 

The flhn critic Leonard 
Martin said: **He came 
from nothing. He earned 
everything he ever had and 
remained a modest, simple 
man. He portrayed himself 
as a good, honest man and 
that’s what he was.” 

Obituary, pas* 12 



‘Nice outfit, nice spurs, and a wife. 
Roy Rogers, domesticated cowboy 


When I was a boy, 
our parents taught 
us that hitting 
below the belt was 
a cowardly thing. 

K don’t believe this 
kind of thing is 
’entertainment 9 , 
no matter how you 
look at it 

Roy Rogers 


He came from 
nothing. He 
earned everything 
he ever had and 
remained a 
modest, simple 
man. 

He portrayed 
himself as a good, 
honest man and 
that’s what he was 

Rim critic Leonard 
Maltin 
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India ‘may sign 
nuclear treaty’ 


A f j i kh policeman stands guard In New Delhi, where 2,000 Sikh nationalists protested against nuclear weapons yesterday photograph: john moconnico 


Suzanne Golden berg 
In New Delhi and 
Ian Black In London 

I NDIA is signalling a new 
readiness to sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, but Is demanding 
an end to sanctions and em- 
bargo on the t ransf er of nu- 
clear technology. 

The indication from senior 
government officials that 
New D elhi would even coun- 
tenance signing the treaty — 
which it accuses of enshrin- 
| ing “nuclear apartheid” — is 
the first positive message 
since May, when its five nu- 
clear tests shocked the world. 

The signal comes on the eve 
of a meeting between the 
! United States deputy secre- 
tary of state. Strobe Talbott, 
and a senior leader of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, 
Jaswant Singh. The BJP is 
the leader of India's Hindu 
nationalist ruling coalition, 
and Mr Singh is a con fid a n t of 
the prime minister, Atal Bi- 
hari Vajpayee. 

It also follows indications 
from Pakistan that it might 
sign the treaty without wait- 
ing for India, an apparent res- 
ponse to the sanctions im- 
posed on Islamabad after its 
six tit-for-tat tests. 

Pakistan has reportedly 


weaponised its bomb, to be 
delivered by long-range mis- 
sile. India has not, though one 
senior source suggested it 
was close to doing so. 

The world’s five official nu- 
clear weapons states — the 
US, Russia, China. France 
and Britain — had hoped to 
stop any such move by either 
country after the tests. But 
there were hopes last night 
that the international pres- 
sure was starting to work. 

Yet while New Delhi appears 
prepared to abandon its impla- 
cable opposition to the treaty, 
it believes it can command a 
high price fix* its assent, plead- 
ing mat it needs to convince a 
population that largely favours 
nuclear bombs. 

“We have to turn around 
the c onsensus . . . agai nst th e 
CTBT in favour of the CTBT,” 
a senior official said. “We 
have to show there are some 
benefits to signing." 

India has been reluctant to 
acknowledge the impact of 
sanctions. But businessmen 
and foreign investors have 
been vocal about their fears, 
and the Bombay stock ex- 
change and the rupee have 
been badly hit 

The willingness to discuss 
the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty does not extend to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, which New Delhi ar- 


gues was made obsolete by its 
five test blasts. 

However, officials said New 
Delhi would be willing to turn 
its moratorium on nuclear 
tests into a binding agree- 
ment and to guarantee not to 

transfer technology. 

Some experts argue that 
President Bill Clinton has 
staked so much of his reputa- 
tion on arms control treaties 
that Washington no longer 
enjoys much leverage over 
New Delhi. Aside from the 
liftin g of the sanctions, India 
is thought likely to try to ex- 
tract an easing of a ban on foe 
t ransfer of nuclear technol- 
ogy for peaceful purposes. 

“India for foe last 25 years 
has been treated as a rogue 
state as for as technology is 
concerned, although it is 
China that is doing foe prolif- 
erating," Jasjit Singh, direc- 
tor of foe Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analysis, said. 

Pressure on both countries 
will continue at a meeting in 
London this week of officials 
from the Group of Eight lead- 
ing industrial countries, and 
states such as South Africa 
and Brazil which have 
renounced nuclear weapons. 
But diplomats in New Delhi 
say India's beleaguered gov- 
ernment has turned Inward 
and is placating its coalition 
partners to stay in power. 
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Rand plunges over 
new banking chief 


David Beresford reports on 
the row over the appointment of 
Tito Mboweni, the first black to 
head South Africa’s central bank 


A SOUTH African news- 
paper ran a competi- 
tion. at foe weekend In- . 
vlting readers to 
suggest the best way to take a 
foreign holiday without ex- 
ceeding a tight budget of 100 
rand — now less than £9 a day. 
In cheery encouragement it of- 
fered: “How the celebs would 
whoop it up." 

Rugby captain Gary Teich- 
man, speaking on the eve of 
his departure to Australasia 
to lead foe Springboks in foe 
Tri-nations series, suggested 
holidaying in neighbouring 
Zimbabwe, where Robert Mu- 1 
gabe has made a comprehen- 
sive hash of foe economy. j 

Television talk-show host i 
Felicia Mabuza-Suttle — foe 
local counterpart to Oprah | 
Winfrey — plumped for At- 
lanta, “because everyone j 
wants to go to an Olympic ; 
city”, recommending that 
tourists try the Salvation , 
Army for accommodation. 
Readers were having to 


revise their holiday sugges- 
tions yesterday as the rand 
crashed a further 7 per cent 
on foe news that the labour 
minis ter, Tito Mboweni, is to 
be foe first black to head foe 
country's reserve bank. 

The appointment took the 
currency to 11.6 against the 
pound — a foil of 33 per cent 
since the end of May. 

The business establishment 
rallied behind foe South Afri- 
can government yesterday, 
“welcoming” its choice of 
governor, but their support 
was less than convincing. Op- 
position parties were strongly 
critical, protesting that foe 
appointment of an African 
National Congress politician 
prejudiced foe independence 
of the central bank. 

The ANC reacted furiously 
yesterday, accusing them of 
racism — of needi ng to “create 
the false notion that Macks are 
incapable of running the 
country or the economy”. 

The government claims 


that foe appointment of Mr 
Mboweni follows a lengthy 
consultation exercise with, 
among others, the governor of 
foe Bank of England, Eddie 
George, and the chairman of 
the United States Federal 
Reserve, Alan Greenspan. 

Although the departure of 
Chris Stals — the world's 
longest-serving head of a cen- 
tral hank — was no surprise, 
and considered by many to be 
long overdue, the choice -of i 
Mr Mboweni to succeed him ' 
was, on the face of it, baffling. : 

The independence of foe i 
reserve bank from political in- 
fluence has been an article of : 
faith to which the ANC has 
subscribed. Enabling legisla- 
tion specifies that the appoint- 
ment must go to someone of 
“tested banking experience”. 
Mr Mboweni has none. 

The intention is to give him 
a crash course in banking be- 
tween foe time be stands 
down from cabinet, on July 
18, and takf^s over foe reserve 
Hank when Mr Stals fortnaHy 
retires in August next year. 

There is some suspicion 
that the decision reflects a 
strategy by Nelson Mandela’s 
heir as president, Thabo 
Mbeki, to extend political con- 
trol to all sectors of govern- 
ment Mr Mbeki announced 



Lack of experience worries critics 


T HE South African gov- 
ernment was reassur- 
ing local journalists at 
the weekend that the start- 
ling appointment of Tito 
Mboweni to head the 
reserve bank had been long 
planned — a year, by one ac- 
count, writes our correspon- 
dent tn Johannesburg. 

U this was the case, it 
seemed to have omitted to 
tell the outgoing governor, 
Chris Stals. Two weeks ago 
he said In an Interview that 
his successor would need 
Uvo qualifications; he or she 
“must be someone with real 


banking experience” and 
able to command the loyalty 
of staff If the staff enthus e 
at Mr Mboweni’s appoint- 
ment it will not be because 
of his banking experience, 
which is non-existent 
But he cannot be criti- 
cised for lack of ability. A 
graduate of the University 
of East Anglia, with a mas- 
ter’s degree in development 
economics, Mr Mboweni, 
aged 39, Is seen as one or 
the most capable members 
of South Africa’s cabinet 
Under Ms direction the 
African National Congress 


government has churned 
out a slew of labour legisla- 
tion — most of it however, 
seen as generous to a fault 
to the unions. Be has been 
heavily dependent on left- 
wing advisers at the labour 
ministry, and In the exile 
! years was reportedly a 
member of the South Afri- 
i can Communist Party. 

But he appears to accept 
! South Africa’s co mmitme nt 
| to an open economy, sayin g 
I at the weekend that trying 
I to shield an economy from 1 
i foe effects of globalisation 
j was like “frying to create 1 


laws to limit the Internet”. 

Characterised by the 
local Financial Mail as “su- 
premely self-assured, opin- 
ionated, affable, cutting 
and easily bored”, he has 
seemingly lost interest in 
the labour portfolio. 

Considered an ambitions 
politician, he had been seen 
as capable of succeeding 
Thabo Mbeki in the presi- 
dency. But after the new 
appointment, he says he 
no farther political am- 
bitions and envisages a sub- 
sequent career in 
academia. 


Florida fire evacuees 
face bitter return 


Some homes have been razed, 
others have been looted while the 
owners sought shelter, reports 
Ed Vulliamy from Flagler county 


Mboweni: Threat to bank’s 
independence, say critics 

the appointment In the ab- 
sence of Mr Mandela — aged 
80 years this month and on 
the verge of retirement — 
who is visiting foe Caribbean. 

Mr Mbeki confirmed his 
commitment to economic rec- 
titude last week when he 
forced the South African 
Communist P art y and foe 
Congress of South African 
Trade Unions to back off in 
their criticism of the govern- 
ment’s economic policy. 

But analysts are attributing 
foe collapse of the rand in 
part to a fear among investors 
Quit, with debilitating inter- 
est rates, high unemployment 
and the prospect of a general 

election next year, Mr Mbeki 
will be forced into more popu- 
list economic measures with 
the connivance of the new 
man at the bank. 


A CHEER went up from 
among the cereal 
packets and plastic 
cups at Lake Mary 
High School, shelter to 300 
people for foe past four days: 
“The mandatory evacuation 
is lifted. You can go home." 

The all-clear was sounded 
on television by Rick Gage, 
head of the emergency strike 
force in Flagler County. Flor- 
ida, from which 40,000 people 
were ordered to evacuate last 
week as fire surged across the 
parched land. 

More than 2,000 fires have 
scorched 474,000 acres In 
dought-stricken Florida since 
May, damaging or destroying 
more than 300 buildings. More 
than 70,000 people throughout 
the state were evacuated. 

Despite Mr Gage's pleas to 
“take it easy”, within seconds 
people were scrambling for 
their teddy bears, mementoes 
and dirty clothes, stuffing 
them into bags and heading 
for their cars. Tf yon can 
wait until tomorrow, that 
would be better,” Mr Gage 
went on, but engines were 
revving and foe great home- 
coming was about to begin. 

“It’s just great”, John Soper 
said. “But we don't know 
what’s waiting for us back 
there; we don't know if our 
homes are standing or not” 
For Ladonna Leslie and her 
five-month-old baby. Lake 
Mar y was foe third shelter 
since Thursday. She had been 
told there was “at least smoke 
damage” to her home, possi- 
bly worse. “I just want to get 
right back and find out the 
worst''. 

Flagler was foe area worst 
hit by fire and the evacuation 
was foe biggest The return 
will be the most chaotic. 
T hir ty thousand people left 
foe county in four hours on 


Friday, but it wxD take much 
longer to get them back. 

Mr Gage assured residents: 
“Ninety-seven per cent of the 
properties in your area have 
received little or no damage.” 
But he added: “The area is 
still at extreme risk of fire. 
Any lightning strike could 
start a major fire. I am asking 
people to go straight back 
home, and for all sightseers to 
just stay away.” 

There will be a mandatory 
curfew from dawn to dusk, 
not least because of an ugly 


I’m looking at 
things that have 
been familiar to me 
for years, and I 
don’t recognise 
them now’ 

flipside to a week of heroism 
and survival — arson and 
looting. The district attorney, 
John Tanner, said yesterday: 
•*We know that some those 
fires you have been watching 
on your televisions have been 
deliberately set” 

Others were started by 
people who defied the ban on 
Fourth of July fireworks on 
Saturday night. There have 
been two arrests for looting. 

Mr Tanner said: “1 want to 
say to those of you who try to 
take advantage of this catas- 
trophe; you are so out of line 
and you’d better remember 
that any jury hearing your 
case will have been through 
this, so you'd better expect 
what’s coming to you." 

He added: “This is an insult 
to the firefighters and our 


co mmuni ty, and I urge you to 
be vigilant, to report any sus- 
picious act you see.” 

In Flagler county Terri 
Wolf of Animal Protection 
spoke yesterday of an aspect 
of foe disaster that has been 
overlooked: animals, domes- 
tic aurt wild. 

The fires have created an 
environmental catastrophe 
on a scale yet to be reckoned 
with. Across the stricken 
areas, deer wander aimlessly, 
raccoon cadavers lie inciner- 
ated in foe ashes, rattlesnakes 
take cover on beaches. 

There has been an exodus 
of pets and term animals. 
Some went with their owners 
to foe few shelters wffling to 
take them and others have ' 
been rescued, but many have 
perished. 

Ms Wolf said her teams had 
evacuated more than 500 
horses, pigs and cows to cen- 
tres around central Florida. 
“But there will be victims — 
dogs chained to trees, strays, 
some of them will have died. 
When you return home, you 
will likely see disorientated 
wildlife over foe next few 
days. If you do, call us and 
well be bringing them in.” 

Elsewhere in central Flor- 
ida, the homecoming was 
under way on Sunday night, in 
some cases a bitter one. In Bre- 
vard county, many residents 
returned to the town of Mims 
to find their bouses ruined or 
burnt to the ground. 

One woman, whose home 
was almost destroyed, broke 
down in tears: “We had Just 
paid for it last Fan Now we’ll 
have to start all over.” 

Frank Martin, the deputy 
sherrif. toured the town of 
Scottsmoor, whose plight has 
been overshadowed by the 
scale of the disaster in Flagler 
county, for the first time on 
Sunday night. 

Surveying a gas station and 
a row of houses gutted by fire, 
he said: “I didn’t expect the 
devastation to be as bad as it 
is. Fm looking at things that 
have been familiar to me for 
years, and I don’t recognise 
them now.” 


Clinton 
visit to 
boost 
Yeltsin 


James Meek In Moscow 
and Mark Tran hi New York 

B ill clenton is to visit 
Boris Yeltsin in Moscow 
in September, the Rus- 
sian government announced 
yesterday — an important ges- 
ture of support to the troubled 
Russian president. 

Mr Clinton, who had said 
he would not go to Moscow 
until the Russian parliament 
had ratified the Start-n nu- 
clear disarmament treaty, is 
defying a congressional fac- 
tion hostile to Russia. It is a 
sign that foe White House 
wants to end speculation that 
China has replaced Russia as 
Its favourite post-Marxist 
state. 

There may be a more im- 
portant reason: to see at first 
hand the extent of Russia's fi- 
nancial crisis, and to find out 
whether Mr Yeltsin Is capable, 
physically, politically and cote 
stitutianaDy. of leading his 
country into foe 21st century. 

The US and Russian consti- 
tutions both limit elected 
presidents to two terms in 
office. But while Mr Clinton 
knows be must step down in 
2000, Mr Yeltsin's aides are 
seeking a legal loophole to 
give him at least the chance of 
a third term. The Russian 
constitutional court is due to 
make a ruling next week. 

The announcement, with 
its implicit message to Rus- 
sia's desperate financial com- 
munity that it can count on 
US backing to stave off a rou- 
ble collapse, was opportune, 
coinciding with fresh symp- 
toms of economic malaise in 
Moscow and beyond. 

The European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment said it had sold its 
9.6 per cent stake in the crum- 
bling Russian commercial 
bank Tokobank, and the in- 
terest rate Russia has to pay 
to borrow money to keep the 
country running rose to 
90 per cent, nine times foe in- 
flation rate. 
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Serb goes on trial in first 
Bosnia war genocide case 




Richard Norton-Taylor 


A BOSNIAN Serb 
accused of oversee- 
ing atrocities against 
Muslims and Croats 
yesterday became the first 
person to stand trial for geno- 
cide during Bosnia's 1992-95 
war in which more than 
250,000 people died. 

Milan Kovacevic is charged 
with genocide, war crimes 
and crimes agains t humanity. 
Including rape, torture, and 
killin gs in three notorious 
camps In north-west Bosnia 
— Keraterm, Tmopolje and 
Omars ka, where orchestrated 
“ethnic-cleansing” was first 
publicised In the Guardian. 

A former depaty mayor of 
Prijedor, and later director of 
the municipal medical centre, 
Mr Kovacevic was seized by 
an SAS snatch-squad last 
year, in an operation in 
which Simo Drjjaca. Prije- 
dor's former police chief, was 
killed while resisting arrest 
Mr Kovacevic. aged 57, 
pleaded not guilty to the 15 
charges against him if con- 
victed, he faces a maximum 
life sentence. 


Bosnian Serb Milan Kovacevic, seated, talk* to a lawyer before a hparmg of the United 
Nations tribunal yesterday. He was seized by the SAS last year photograph: ramaa-isr 



The Guardian alerted the world in August 1992 to the orchestrated ethnic-cleansing of 
Muslims and Croats by Seths at the Omarska concentration camp, during the Bosnia war 


The indictments say the 
three camps were operated in 
a way designed to destroy the 
Bosnian Muslim and Croat 
peoples as national, ethnic or 
religious groups, by subject- ; 
ing detainees to a regime In- 
tended to kill them. 

Sitting in the dock at the 
Hague war crimes court, Mr 
Kovacevic heard the prosecu- 
tor, Brenda Hollis, describe 
how camp guards “were free to 


kill , torture and rape" with no 
in te rven ti on from superiors. 

“In Omarska. people saw 
corpses every day ... killings 
were routine in Keraterm,” 
she said. There were so many 
riwarf bodies at Omarska that 
large trucks were needed to 
remove them from file camp, 
she said. 

She said Mr Kovacevic was 

among a group Of officials 
who engineered a violent 


campaign to expel Bosnian 
Muslims and Croats from Pri- 
jedor between April and De- 
cember 1992. He was the vice- 
president of the “crisis staff 
which ordered attacks on 
non-Serb villages, the seizure 
and detention of Bosnian 
M uslims and Croats, and the 
establishment of prison 
camps, she said. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion. the atrocities began with 


heavy artillery bombard- 
ments of non-Serb villages. 
Some survivors were exe- 
cuted. while many others 
were takpn to the camps, 
where hundreds were tor- 
tured and killed. 

Mr Kovacevic "acted with 
intent to commit genocide”. 
Ms Hollis said. "Entire vil- 
lages and hamlet^ were 
cleansed of non-Serbs.” 

The defence lawyer, Dus.ni 
VucictfVtc. argued that as a ci- 
vilian Mr Kovaccvk* wns not 
responsible for acts committed 
by the police and military- "In 
almost each and every one of 
the allegations, there Ls a 
reasonable explanation. These 
facts negate [that] ... my clkint 
had any responsibility.” Mr 
Vucicovic said. 

Comparing Ihc prjjedor 
camps with those set up by the 
Nazis during the second world 
war. he said: “The charge of 
genocide is Improper." 

Mr Kovacevic Ls one of 27 
detainees at the court's deten- 
tion centre. The tribunal has 
indicted the former Bosnian 
Serb leader, Radovan Karad- 
zic, and his military command- 
er. Ratko Mladic, for genocide. 
Both are still at large. 
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Death squad officer 
breaks his silence 

A FORMER policeman has broken his 20-year silence on the 
disappearance of two French nuns during Argent inn's “dirty* 
war”, saying their bodies were put in a sealed drum and 
dumped in a river. Using the alias Mario Gomez, he toldn 
reporter from Perfil newspaper that he was a senior officer in a 
federal police “task group” — the official euphemism for the 
death squads —during the 1976-83 military dictatorship. 

The nuns, Leonie Duquet and Alice Domon, who disappeared 
in 1977. are among thousands of people tortured in clandestine 
centres. Human rights groups estimate that 30,000 died. 

Their kidnapping has been blamed on a former navy captain, 
Alfredo Astiz. dubbed the “Blond Angel", a notorious death 
squad officer who was sentenced in absentia by French courts 
to life In prison. Mr Gomez said the nuns' disappearance was 
arranged by another navy officer, Jorge “Tigre” Acosta, but he 
did not say how they were killed. - Reuters. Buenos Aires. 
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Greek fires under control 

FIREFIGHTERS yesterday extinguished most of the more than 
180 brush and forest fires that had been raging throughout Greece 
since Saturday. More than two people died and dozens of houses 
were destroyed. 

Investigators are checking whether some of the fires were 
deliberately started, after more than two-thirds of the blazes 
began within an hour of each other on Saturday. Hot, dry winds 
and temperatures above 38C helped spread the flames, which 
consumed thousands of acres of woods and grassland. In the past, 
fires have been set by people hoping to evade legislation forbid- 
ding building In forest areas. — AP. Athens. 


Lull in violence for Egypt 

AN ISLAMIST lawyer who has defended members ofal-Garaa'a 
al-lslamiya, Egypt's largest Muslim militant group, was quoted 
yesterday as saying the group was observing an undeclared 
ceasefire. Montasseral-Zayyat told the Arabic-language news- 
paper Al-Hayat. based in London, that there had been a lull in 
violence since a statement Issued by Gama 'a leaders in exile in 
late January. 

The statement said Gama'a was considering accepting a cease- 
fire cafl made by six Gama’a leaders jailed in Egypt. Gama'a. 
which is trying to turn Egypt intoa purist Islamic state, claimed 
responsibility for the massacre of 58 foreign tourists and four 
Egyptians in Luxor in November, the bloodiest attack in its six- 
year armed struggle. — Reuters. Cairo. 
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Presidents defy UN embargo 

•’ 4 THE presidents of Chad and Niger defied a United Nations air 

*; t. ■ • • ; ' • embargo by dying into Libya yesterday for special prayers to be 
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■ led by Muammar Gadafy to celebrate the Prophet Mohammed's 
birthday. 

Idris® Deby of Chad and Ibrahim Bare Mainassara of Niger will 
be joining thousands of representatives ofMuslim organisations 
in the prayers in the northern seaside town of AI- Bay da. 865 miles 
east of the capital Tripoli. 

State television said four other presidents — Alpha Oumar 
Konare of Mall Ahmad Tejan Kabbah of Sierra Leone. Yabya 
, Jammeb of Gambia and AbdouDiouf of Senegal — were also in 

Ubya. However, they came by road. -.AP.Ai-Bayda. 


Disney strikers fight on 

EURO DISNEY said it bad reached an agreement with 15 striking 
technicians yesterday, leaving 40 performers in the parade of 
Disney characters locked in a pay dispute at the Paris theme 
park. 

The company denies claims by the performers that 200 of the 
13,000 staff are on strike. The performers are opposed to the 
company's condition that each must audition to receive the status 

of amusement park artist. — AP. Paris. 


Exactly whar parr of the gorgeous 
Ms Campbell's body holds the most allure 
for people? Her legs? Her eyes? Her Ups? 
Her breasts? Perhaps her brain? No. id 
unquestionably her right hand. In which 
can be seen the Olympus Mju IL 

In fact. Naomi herself fell so much in 
love with the Mju II (lucky camera, wc say) 


that for a whole year ic became her constant 
and devilishly attractive companion as she 
travelled die globe modelling, meeting the 
great and the good and generally making 
the world a more beautiful place. 

The photographs she cook during rhi* 
time can soon be seen in a forthcoming 
exhibition. These surprising, often funny and 


sometimes moving pictures naturally owe 
a lot to Naomi’s eye. In addition, they owe 
a lot to the technology that helped make 
the Mju II the European compact camera 
of the year '98. 

Unlike many comparable compacts, ic 
has a far superior 35mm F2.8 lens. It also 
has the all important anti-red-eye flash, a 


unique weatherproof construction and it's 
as small as its £99 price tag. Finally, as you’d 
expect, it comes complete with auto load, auto 
rewind, auro exposure and auto focus. 

So h is every bit as ample as another 
rather famous black, sleek, beautiful modeL 
That’s right. The Mju mark I. 

THE OLYMPUS M«IU II 


INVOICE 
FINANCE 
WANT TO 
KNOW MORE? 

Griffin 

get ►your ►cas-hflowins 

0800 34 34 35 
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WORLD HEWS a 

Clans given limited rights by court but face land curb 

Aboriginals win 

title to the sea 


Christopher Zlnh In Sydney 
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A ustralian Aborig- 
ines were granted na- 
tive title rights yes- 
terday to the sea 
surrounding their traditional 
lands. 

In a historic ruling, the fed- 
eral court In Darwin found 
that five aboriginal clans had 
a communal to the 

waters and seabed around 
Croker Island, off the Arnhem 
Land coast in the Northern 
Territory. 

The decision on one of the 
140 claims affecting Austra- 
lian waters came as the fed- 
eral parliament in Canberra 
took steps to restrict aborigi- 
nal title to outback pastoral 
and mining leases. 

Justice Howard Olney 
granted the clans limited 
right to the seas, meaning 
that they have no power to 
exclude others, such as an- 
glers and commercial fishing 
and mining operations, from 
the area. 

He said: "The native title 
rights and ■ interests do not 
confer possession, occupa- 
tion. use and enjoyment of the 
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Protesting immigrants outside the prime minister’s office 

Israel severs 
bloodline for 
Ethiopians 


Julian Border ^ h0 were therefore not eligi 

, Jpwri ble to immigrate under Isra- 

in J erusalem d ’ s “ law «tnnr, which ex- 

i uci UOdlCI 1 1 pUcitly rules out converts to 

on the families other religions. 

wi I u ic? idl I llllwo However, because of the 

tom apart by JSSSFfSSfSSL 

the ending of SSWSSSftSSB 

mass airlifts Ethiopian Jews in 1988 and 

1 1 icioo ail III LO 1991, an exception was made 

T ___ _ on humanitarian grounds. Up 

'HE crowd of Ethiopian to 10,000 Falashmura were 
immigrants jostling granted Israeli citizenship, 
with police outside the But the flow from the north- 
IsraeLi prime minis* era Ethiopian countryside 
rers office yesterday were de* kept coming. ’ * 

manding new answers to “It showed that no good 
. c lV e ®h Qns ' “Who is a turn goes unpunished,” said 
,Are ^ ewa Ami Bergman, of the Ameri- 
wjuair , they wanted to know, can Jewish joint distribution 
Judging by the ugly mood, committee, which helped run 
they were still waiting for the the Addis Ababa camp. 
re P?y- ■ . . „ .... “Thousands were coming 

The sour taste of racial div- and there was no real way of 
ision has returned to Israeli telling who was who. We de- 
domestic politics. After cided it was better for then to 
■recent measures designed to stay in their villages rather 
ctase the door on immigration than come to the camp, with 
man Ethiopia, the govern- all the dangers of life in the 
ment stands accused of aban- city, and become dependent 
dealing tens of thousands of on us." 

African Jews who trace their In June last year the Israeli 

descent to the biblical King government declared it would 
Solomon and the Queen' of empty the ramp and there- 
Sheba. after strictly implement the 


Sheba. after strictly implement the 

Anger has been growing law of return, which stipu- 
since June 26 , when formal lates that a new immigrant to 
ceremonies were held to Israel must prove descent 
mark what the government from at least one' Jewish 
balled as the ’‘final plane- grandparent, 
load” of Ethiopians, bringing Abshalom ELifzur, a phflos- 
to an end 12 years of dramatic ophy lecturer and human 
airlifts that provided Israel rights campaigner, claimed 
with more than 60,000 new that Ethiopians were being 
citizens. subjected to fer more rigor - 

At the same time, the gov- ous tests than new Russian 
ernment closed an aid camp immigrants, up to 250,000 of 
in Addis Ababa for Ethiopi- whom are thought to be 

Christians. 

1 J S'. .;v- •”■'*■**; “There are more Russian 

/ Christians in Israel than all 

(ERITREA' / \£^*i*fc the Ethiopian Jews. I’m 
afraid It bolls down to one 
auu/uwj word: racism. For years we 

j \ thought we were exempt from 

/r OGooder \ It Now, we have to face it" 
J f Mr Elitzur said. 

r louara / On a visit last month to the 

C* c t u , n a i a Gondar region in north-west 

J 1 1 ti I it r I A Ethiopia, he said he had 

’ heard testimony of sectarian 

; Addis Ababa @ attacks by Christian neigh- 

\ | M -j i hours against the Falashmura 
, F and a residual population of 

1 04 practising Jews. 

H jm “We recorded some cases of 

aoo mites ' M murder. In one case a fbnr- 

i ■ year-old girl was burned to 

— ■ death in her hut, about three 

months ago in Gondar,” be 
ans claiming Jewish descent said. ‘This trend is increas- 
The new immigration mea- ing because there is growing 
sures have cut families in poverty and general unrest 
two. Many of yesterday's 2,000 and rumours that Israel will 
protesters had brought photo* get these people out means 
graphs of relatives whose that their neighbours start 
lives they said were now in eyeing their land property 
danger. A young recent immi- and pressurising them to go.” 
grant Ayanaw Tadessa, held The Israeli government and 
aloft a fathd snapshot of an the main aid agencies say 
old man with 1 watery eyes and they have heard no direct evi- 
an expression of anxious deuce of “pogroms" against 


Addle Ababa® 


dignity. 


Ethiopian Jews and deny the 


“My grandfather died in allegation? of racism. 

Addis last week because he “There is only one standard 
was left without shelter or applied to all and that stan- 
food,” he said. He bad written dard is the law of return,” 
an open letter in Hebrew and said Mike Rosenberg, an offi- 
English on behalf of cousins dal at the Jewish Agency, 
and uncles stilt in the Ethio- responsible for encouraging , 


piau capital 


the Immigration of the 


"We are all of us Ethiopian diaspora. 

Jews." the letter said. “We The interior ministry Is due 

are without food or help.' So to send a consular official to 
please bring us out as soon as Gondar In search of practis- 
possible, we ask you. In a few ing Jews. Once their identity 
days. We beg you in the name has been confirmed they will 
ofGod, the God of Israel." fly to Israel on the weekly 

A dozen other new immi- scheduled El-AI flight 
grants pushed forward their There will be no more air- 
own family pictures, as If the Offs, the government says, 
merest contact with a for- and thertfbre no imminent 
elgner might bring their respite for the grief-stricken 
missing relatives a tiny scrap protesters nursing their Cam* . 


of hope. 


fly portraits. And to the gues- 


Most of the new immi- tion scrawled on a placard 
grants one Falashmura — yesterday: “Who, is respon- 
Christiam whose forefathers sible for our fi nal ly^ blood?* 
converted from Judaism and ['—no clear answer. 
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sea and seabed within the 
claimed area to the exclusion 
of all others." 

The clans hailed the deci- 
sion as a historic victory, and 
said they would consider ap- 
pealing to the high court for 
fun and exclusive access to 
the area. 

Mary Yarmirr. who brought 
me claim on behalTorthe Man- 
duam-Ildugji clan, said the 
case showed that the sea was 
as sacred to indigenous people 
as toe land. 

“We believe, and it is part 
of our law and culture, mat 1 
the land and the sea are one. 
We have me same spiritual af- 
filiation for me sea and the 
land." 

The Croker Island case 
comes on top of the confusion 
caused by multiple and some- 
times overlapping aboriginal 
bids for leasehold land in the 
Australian outback, which 
the prime minister, John 
Howard, Is seeking to contain 
with his so-called Wik bill. 

As the senate sat for an 
extra week to pass me mea- 
sure. the government denied 
that yesterday’s ruling would 
have any Impact on me pro- 
gress of its h ill 


The Labour Party’ opposi- 
tion described the senate's de- 
liberations, covering 400 pages 
of amendments to Mr How- 
ard’s Native Title Act, as a day 
of national sbame which ap- 
peased racists and racism. 

Some 300 protesters gath- 
ered outside Parliament 
House and spelled out me 
word “shame’’ with a sea of 
bands. 

Senator Nick BoLkus said 
the legislation would be un- 
workable and would face end- 
i less legal challenges. 

“The forces unleashed m 
our community, often given 
refuge and encouragement bv 
a prime minister who pan- 
ders lo them, will not be de- 
feated by today’s taking away 
or me rights or indigenous 
Australians." 

The chairman of the aborig- 
inal body Atsic. Gatjil Djerr- 
kura. said me passage of the 
bill, which has involved many 
political deals, was a signifi- 
cant loss for his peoples. 

“[it] will limit the future of 
aboriginal people to protect 
their property rights, which 
underpin their culture and 
social and economic well- 
being." 


* . 
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It would be nice to think the question will never arise, but you need only look at recent events to se.e how dose we can 
be, at any time, to a national emergency when our armed forces, including the reservists who work for you, are deployed. 

Our forces may have reduced in size, but their commitments have not. That’s why volunteers are increasingly important to 
us and why proper training is so crucial. In civilian life it makes them better employees; better motivated, more responsible 
and quicker to act on their own initiatfve. In an emergency this could make the difference between life and death. So, next 
time any of your volunteers need time off for military training, we hope you’ll understand and support their commitment 
After all, they are prepared to risk their lives for you and your country. 
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YOUR EMPLOYEES IN THE RESERVE FORCES WORK HARDER FOR YOU, HARDER FOR US* 





Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE news ofDoUy 
Draper shocks me to 
the point of paralysis, 
and I take to my bed with a 
fit of the vapours. That 
Dolly, the high-minded 
ideologue known to Diary 
readers as "New Labour's 
very own Arthur Daley”, 
has been flogging govern- 
ment secrets . . . that Dolly, 
the man of honour who once 
went to ground owing 
Faber & Faber £1,000 on a 
hnolr iI mI, fe munask twl an a 

mercenary who speaks of 
"stuffing my bank account 
at £250 an hour” . . .that 
Dolly, the reticent soul who 
once told veteran Glasgow 
MP Jimmy Wray. Tm the 
man who makes the policy”, 
would have bragged about 
bis access to the levers of 

power well, who could 

possibly have seen it com- 
ing? Now poor Dolly’s been 
suspended by his lobbying 
firm, and sacked byRizla 
Rosie Boycott from his Ex- 
press column. Don’t you 
worry, Dolly, there's al- 
ways a berth for you here. 
Just give us the word, and a 
regular slot will be yours. 
The money’s not great, but 
it's cash ...and no need to 
put it through the till, my 
son. know what I mean? 


S PEAKING ofRizla Ro- 
sie, in sacking Dolly 
she explained that a 
columnist must he “inde- 
pendent”. How true this is, 
how very, very true. Rizla’s 
a very independent editor 
herself, of course, and has 
been for weeks ... ever 
since withdrawing Paul 
Routledge's job offer on in- 
struction from New Labour 
High Command. For the 
third and final time, Rosie, 
in the name of all that is 
good and wise, will you 
please, please, please, 
please take more tobacco 
with it? 


F OR all the uninten- 
tional drollery of her 
statement, Rosie may 
have a point. Sticklers for 
the Journalistic niceties 
(people like Professor Don- 
ald Trelford of Sheffield 
University) may mildly 
question Dolly’s habit of 
submitting his copy to 
Mandy Mandelson for ap- 
proval before sending it to 
the paper. Well, letthepnr- 
ists think what they wllL 
The Diary approves of this 
tactic, and recently at- 
tempted, you will recall, to 
have the column vetted each 
day by Do wning Street in 
the hope of being steered on- 
message. Presumably be- 
cause he was too busy read- 
ing so many other stories, 

A la-stair Campbell could not 
find the time. But now that 
we know that Mandy has no 
objections in principle, 
we’ll be taxing him each 
evening at the Cabinet 
Office for any emendations 
he might care to make. 


M eanwhile, 

rumours about Mr 
Mandelson’s reward 
in the forthcoming reshuffle 
continue to circulate. Some 
believe that he will ***** 


while others think it more 
likely tha t he will get the 
******** ministry. (Put 
something in here about 
Cook beingfixtany weakened, 
and the need/bra Foreign 
Secretary more tuned in to 
the Prime Minister's think- 
ing"— PM) Whatever the 
future may bring, however, 
Mr Mandelson will be 
pleased to continue to serve 
his leader loyally, and as 
best as his modest talents 

allow. (Try not to overdo the 
humility, or they might read 
it as irony — PM) 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to the Sun forgetting 
the first interview 
with Anthea Turner since 
her romantic split from - 
Grant Bovey, the video- 
maker. The paper labels Its 
scoop with the words 
“World Exclusive”, and 
rightly so. “You wouldn’t 
believe what a job it was 
signing her up," says a 
source at the paper. “Every 
paper In the world was after 
her. We had to fight off bids 
from Mauritius. Iceland. 
Venezuela, the Cayman Is- 
lands and Papua New 
Guinea, and at the last min- 
ute we nearly got scooped 
by the biggest daily tabloid. 
It was murder.” 


W ITH Argentina’s 
elimination Oram 
the World Can. thi 


■ W the World Cup, the 
Diary wins Its bet with Inde- 
pendent editor Simon 
Kelner. Although there ap- 
pears to be one tiny point of 

dispute, we hope that 
Simon’s debt can be dis- 
charged amicably, and 
without anybody accusing 
anybody else of being well 
out of order. 
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New Labour has lived by the image. 
Now they could begin to die by it 

T HE Blair Government | minis ters and their proxies, a commentary on how times yoked in miserable adversil 
created, as its distinctive who belong, of course, to the have changed. Most political Mrs Thatcher’s period w, 
political signature, foe same class as themselves, advisers don’t exist to push marked by deep policy rov 


I 


T HE Blair Government 
cr eated , as its distinctive 
political signature, foe 
culture of perception. The way 
we thought Labour looked de- 
fined foe way New Labour 
was and is. Now this culture, 
and the new political class 
that massaged it into exis- 
tence, is In danger of devour- 
ing Its creator. There hasn’t 
been a more exquisite politi- 
cal irony in recent times. Liv- 
ing by foe image, foe parly 
could begin to die by it as 
well, whether through these 
people's invention of bloody 
hostility between the Prime 
Minister and foe Cha nc ellor, 
or the casual improprieties 
chronicled tn Sunday's Ob- 
server. But irony is an under- 
statement for what this auto- 
day? could yet do to the 
country. • 

The new political cJs-ss , of 
advisers and c onsultan ts and 
bagmen with a line to New 
Labour’s soul, are not what a 
political adviser used to be. 
Thirty years ago, when foe 
species emerged into foe holy 
enclave of government, the 
typical adviser was a profes- 
sor who knew more about 
pensions or bousing or educa- 
tion than foe Civil Service. 
Such npwujm as Rfllngh, Kaldor 
and Abel-Smltb became a 
novel guarantee that foe Wil- 
son project, as it was not then 
known, would avoid being 
crushed by the orthodoxies of 
Whitehall Then, Labour felt It 
needed experts in substance. 

Today's political advisers 
are different With some ex- 
ceptions, they have little inter- 
est, and often no expertise, in 
policy. They’re the minister’s 
personal familiars, whose 
prime talent, if any. lies in ex- 
plaining what the minister 
wants to get across: the guard- 
ians of access and the messen- 
gers of perception. Their role 
Is no longer to defeat the Civil 
Service but to see off other 


minis ters and their proxies, 
who belong, of course, to foe 
same class as themselves. 
Their salary-bill is* currently 
£3-6m, twice what the Major 
government spent on advisers 
jn its last year. Every minis- 
ter has to have on e, some- 
times two or three. As a class 
they’ve become a self-justify- 
ing. yet also mutually destruc- 
tive, excrescence. 

They personify foe least ac- 
ceptable part of what the Blair 
administration Is about its 
shallowness, its seduction by 
the wrong priorities, its fear- 
filled obsession with how the 
focus-groups see It What they 
represent could charitably be 
dignified as the Government’s 
interest in explanation and 
synthesis. More basely, this is I 
a political class of new spin- 
ners, the instruments of foe 
perception-culture Labour 
began inventing three years 
before it won the 1997 election. 

There are other striking fea- 
tures of the culture. First, al- 
though these people work in 
the Civil Service, they are not 
civil servants. They enjoy the 
access and Intimacy, as wan 
as foe confidentiality, of pub- 
lic officials, as fliQ players in 
the Governmental world. But 
they haven’t been trained in 
foe same rules. A raft of 
career information officers 
was displaced to make way for 
some of them. Many seem ex- 
empt from foe austerities of 
the average civil servant. 
They can go to parties, trum- 
pet their contacts, sell their 
minister s, conniving and plot- 
ting with an abandon no 
proper civil servant would 
contemplate. While not cor- 
rupt, foe new political class 
bangs loose from codes and 
ethics, freewheeling its way 
through the politico-business 
environment, which is New 
Labour’s proudest habitat 

Secondly, the absence of a 
policy dimension is more than 


a commentary on how times 
have changed. Most political 
advisers don’t exist to push 
foe ideological imperatives of 
their ministers, because these 
Imperatives don’t. Tor the 
most part, exist in rivalry to 
those of other factions In the 
Cabinet- Again there are ' ex- 
ceptions. But foe dominant 
culture has reduced systemic 
disagreement about policy to 
a minimum. The politics of 
New Labour is largely that of 
personality. Having neither 
policy input nor distinctive 
Ideological commitment, the 
new class find their raison 
d’etre in amplifying the poli- 
tics of personality, on which 
subject they are ever more 
poisonous. 


A T THE apex of their 
ZA work is foe common per- 
# lception of relations be- 
tween Tony Blair and Gordon 
Brown. This has become a 
masterpiece of misinforma- 
tion, etched on foe public 
min d as a self-fulfilling ver- 
sion of the truth. The two men 
are portrayed in a state of vi- 
cious, Incorrigible disagree- 
ment, verging on mutual ha- 
tred fed by bitter personal 
rivalry, as a result of which 
the Cabinet stands in perma- 
nent Hang ar of being destabi- 
lised from the top down. The 
image has been repeated often 
annn gh to become foe para- 
digm of a great deal of politi- 
cal reporting. True or not it 
has taken on a reality by 
which everything that - hap- 
pens has to be defined. 

Yet it is, to an unusually 
spectacular degree, not true. 
Most of my professional life 
has been spent among other 
thixigs, watching Chancellors 
in different degrees of diffi- 
culty with their leaders. Wil- 
son related abrasively to Jim 
Callaghan and was plotted 
against by Boy Jenkins. Calla- 
ghan and Denis Healey were 


yoked in miserable adversity. 
Mrs Thatcher’s period was 
marked by deep policy rows 
with every Chancellor she 
had, and then John Major ex- 
perienced differ ent kinds of 
disillusion with both Norman 
Ldmont and Kenneth Clarke. 

'' Mf Blair and Mr Brown, by 
contrast live in a tune of rela- 
tive ease, and operate an eco- 
nomic pdlicy which is direc- 
ted towards a strategy they 
completely share. They meet 
or folk almost every day, and 
do not have a significant dis- 
agreement about anything 
that matters. Including 
Europe, foe subject where foe 
conspiracy theorists are most 
prone to claim a serious div- 
ide. While not immune from 
the customary rivalry of polit- 
ical titans, they’re bound tight 
together. So why is foe oppo- 
site impression so persistently 
conveyed? Partly because the 
principals don't do enough to 
rein their mtejnns in. But es- 
sentially because the minions, 
beginning with Mr Brown’s, 
ri grided perception-man- 
agement in their master’s in- 
terest is the only task they 
exist to perform, and rudery 
against Blairites the way they 
can best perform it 
The culture out of which 
this staff grows can do a lot of 
harm. The ethics are loose, 
and the politics are personal 
The ascendancy of perception 
produces, at its zenith, a per- 
ception that is seriously mis- 
taken. This is bad for Mr 
Blair, who pu&des how he can 
suppress what his own min- 
ions, as a counter to the Chan- 
cellor’s, sometimes privately 
say to people like me. But it's 
a self-indulgent deformity 
that’s bad for the country as 
welL After all. we’ve elected 
these people for a number of 
years, and need more than foe 
politics of perception, espe- 
cially whoa perception’s most 
shining trophy is a lie. 


T HIS weekend a survey 
revealed that "women in 
Britain continue to earn 
more money than at any other 
time in our history", with. 50 
women earning more than n 
mfllim. Four years ago there 
were only 14 in this category. 
Women's change d economic 
status is reflected all across 
society. The number of women 
earning more than their part- 
ners has trebled from 1 In 13 in 
the early eighties to 1 in 5 by 

tht>mld nhn»Hp c Among nhiW- 
less couples it is normal for 
women to contribute half the 


It was like the last days in the bunker - failure, cowardice and muddle are what I inherited at the Arts Council 


An idiot? We’ll see 


Gerry Robinson 


M AYBE you do have to 
be an idiot to tefcw on 
foe Arts Council at 
this time. Joan Bake well 
didn’t seem to want to “put 
her name forward” as she put 
it recently in the Guardian. 
Sensible woman. I look for- 
ward to when the council 
really starts to work for the 
arts In England (a novel idea) 
and everyone remembers just 
how much they agreed with 
the changes they’re now pro- 
testing about. 

Inevitably those who*ve lost 
their influence find sophisti- 
cated ways of explaining 
(very publicly of coarse) that 
It’s not a personal thing at all 
(dear) but entirely for the 
sake of art 

The Arts Council has fcfloH 
the arts in En gland for yww 
considerable time and the fas- 
cinating thing is that, with foe 
exception of a few of foe “de- 
parted”, everyone seems to 


agree on that. Muddle has 
been the order of the day. 
Muddle between policy and 
practice, between decision tak- 
ing and advice,. between lot- 
tray and grant-in-aid, between 
the Arts Council and the ■ 
regions, between the Arts 
Council wnd g nw mrmmt, 1 be- 
tween the Arts Council and 
the arts world and even be- , 
tween the Arts Council and 
the Arts Council 

On lottery funding despite 
constant calls from an excel- 
lent but deeply frustrated lot- 
tery panel, a number of coun- 
cil members continued to 
argue for projects that could 
simply never be afforded. It 
was reminiscent of the last 
days in the bunker with people 
moving non-existent divisions 
aboat foe map and arguing 
hofly over every move. 

The result is that we inherit 
over £25 billion worth of pro- 
jects chasing the £650 milli on 

available to us up to 2006. That 
I will disappoint a lot of people 
I who have put their hearts and 


souls Into developing projects, 
often with the help of Arts 
Council money. 

The new council will shortly 
agree a new framework for 
capital projects. Such projects 
need to be managed with foe 
same long term perspective 
that exists for schools, hospi- 
tals or roads. We will draw up 


They were moving 
non-existent 
divisions about the 
map, arguing hotly 


a list that shows which pro- 
jects are on an “amber light” 
for funding during the next 
seven years. No doubt the list | 
will be greeted with cheers In' 
some places and with dismay 
in others, but people win know 
where they stand. We will 
also tackle grant-in-aid with 
vigour and with a sense of pur- 


pose. The past approach of 
equal misery for everyone is 
cowardly and fails to reward 
success. If all we do Is dole out 
the same share of the pot to 
the same Institutions year 
after year (and it’s dose to 
that) we should be replaced tv 
a computer at DCMS. 

We have appointed a strong 
new council with flair, serious 
arts credibility and experi- 
ence. We will have a creative 
dialogue with advisory groups 
and we win make Informed 
and open decisions on what to 
support in a way that encour- 
ages success rather than pe- 
nalising tt 

Many commentators warn 
me in doom -laden voices about 
the arm’s-length principle 
which is about avoiding gov- 
ernment intrusion. Neither I. 
nor the other members of the 
new council, took cm this job 
to have the decisions made by 
someone else. I like and 
respect Chris Smith. While the 
flak has exploded around him 
be has been quietly and coura- 






geously tackling some very dif- 
ficult Issues. He has not inter- 
fered and neither should he. K 
would be highly dangerous for 
politicians who are subject to 
swings in political and artistic 
opinion to try to determine the 
detail of arts funding. We now 
have good dialogue between 
DCMS and ourselves. That 
doesn't change the fact that we 
do need more money for the 
arts and, believe me, we will 
fight diligently for it. We win 
stand a better chance of suc- 
cess if we’re seen to have put 
our house in order first. 

Despite the fact that in 1967 
a select committee called for 
delegation of funding to the 
regions, we have achieved al- 
most nothing. Mm* debate 
has taken place but we’ve been 
impressively short on action. 
However, by the end of this 
year a very substantial propor- 
tion of funding win be handed 
over to foe regions, where it 
properly belongs. Regional 
arts boards will make their 
own decisions within an 




L AST week Folly Toynbee 

dismissed Fay Weldon's 

latest outburst as atten- 
tion seeking by “apostasy”. 
The choice of words was - 
revealing. Apostasy is the quit- 
ting of a religious order orfoe 

r winnriati nn rfruH glnug UBBiii 

without dispensation, and ftm- 
Inlsts usually fell over them- 
selves to deny any cravtral 
feith. But this outburst makes 
it dear that for one group at 
least— and a rather powerful 
group at that — feminist be- 
lief are written in stone. 
Toynbee has been reading 

out a lot from her tablet 
recently . This has been 
pro m pted by the fact foal Wel- 
don's claims about men now 
suffering discrimination 
received so modi more atten- 
tion than the meetingcfEuro- 
peanwamen.ministers.The 
media, she says, regards femir 
nist struggles as boring be- 
cause they are no longer about 
middle class career women: 
“foe cause of women is now a 
class issue— and dass politics 
are out of fashion”. But femi- 
nists must continue to repeat 
foeir mantra: on average 
women still earn aopercent 
less than men, they still bear 
the main domestic responsibil- 
ities, and until they can be 
equal breadwinners, they will 
always be vulnerable. ' 

I must then be part of the 
media conspiracy, for I, too, 
find this reiteration of feminist 
fundamentals boring. Thfa is 
not because the subject of 
women's situation bores me. 
Ear from it It’s more because 
foe form and content of these 
views is so utterly unchanged 
from the seventies. When 
Tbynbeesays: “Corporate 
■women, women in suits, 
women in wigs, women in 
senior police uniforms, minis- 
ters, prime ministers, yes pow- 
erful women are everywhere 
you look but even in those afry 
heights the image lies”, I hear 
the seventies complaint of 
tokenism. This is nonsense. 

The emergence of such power- 
ful women can't be easily dis- 
missed. They are a symptom of 
the profound changes Which 
have affected society over foe 
last SO years, many of them in 
response to feminism. 
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The number of 
women earning 
more than their 
men has trebled 


about Stephen Lawrence's 
story csr fox hunting, but people 
can fed passionately about sit- 
uations whoa they transgress 
their ethical codes or resonate 
with their experiences. Regur- 
gitated seventies feminism 
simply does not reach those 
parts. 

Weldon on the other 
hand occasionally does. In her 
wacky and inconsistent way 
die sometimes connects with 
what peopte are thinking. It's 
not that they believe rape 
doesn’t matter or that powerful 
monstrous women are destroy- 
ing men. It's just they recog- 
nise a more muddled situation 
where gender is not consis- 
tently making women victims 
or men villains. 

After a week picking dean 
her bones, the verdict an Fay 
Weldon is that it’s all down to 
her personality: as Carmen 
Callil put it, she’s “dever, idio- 
syncratic and vaguely villa in- 
ous”. Her critics express huge 
irritation with this caprido us- 
ness. What they ought to feel is 
relief: Weldon often touches 
popular chords with her criti- 
cism of feminism and If she 
wasn’t so maddeningly iwwn. 
sistent and extreme, the old 
guard might really have to 
answer for their beliefa. 


agreed broad plan and they too 
will be held to account for 
their achievements. 

Wh at is most impressive — 
often the case in these situa- 
tions — is that many mritait 
and hard working officers aru1 
staff hi the Arts Council have 
gone on against the odds to 
achieve a great deal In foeir 
own fields. They will be encour- 
aged, I hope, by the opportunity 

presented by the ehang ww to 
make their lives less compli- 
cated and their achievements 
more easily recognised. 

Sir Richard Eyre’s report cm 
foe Royal Opera House calls 
for “a new contract with the 
arts world, one that has obliga- 
tions and responsibilities an 
hath sides in which the weary- 
ing mutual animosity between 
artists and (tinders would be- 
i come a healthy and benign di- 
alogue”. I don’t know about 
Joan Bakeweli, but rm up for 


Gerry Robinson Is the new 
chairman of the Arts Council 
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Clean up 
the lobby 

Labour looks grubby 

IT is, as the American humourist Yogi Berea 
used to say, deja. uu all over again. The 
burgeoning row over New Labour and its 
friends in the lobbying industry baa a 

trip down one of B ritish pel trie s’ darftgf 
memory lanes. There are . echoes of the 
immediate past and. the Formula One affair, 
in which Labour stood accused of wiling 
access, and even policy decisions, for narfi- a 
£1 million donation in return far a U-turn on 
tobacco sponsorship. But the more troubling 
parallel for the Government is with fee 
sleaze that mired the Major a dminis trat ion 
in its final years. Then as now, lobbyists 
'were revealed to be swaggering around 
London, bragging of their ability to open the 
doors of power to those willing to pay. For a 
Government elected on a wave of disgust at 
Tory sleaze, the parallel is uncomfortable. 
For fee weekend revelations in fee Ob- 
server raise a question first posed by Martin 
Bell, conqueror of fee sleazemeister-general 
Nell Hamilton, in the Commons during the 
Ecclestone furore: have we slayed the 
dragon of sleaze to replace it wife one 
clasping a red rose between its teeth? 

Certainly the whole business reeks. Few 
Britons who believed May 1, 1997, signalled 
the start of a new era can be anything but 
appalled to read comments like those attrib- 
uted to Derek Draper, fee former aide to 
Peter Mandelson and professional big- 
mouth. “I just want to stuff my bank ac- 
count at £250 an hour,** he said — as if to 
confirm that today’s Labour Party has be- 


came home to a special breed of Thatcher’s 
dnl drear young, thrusting men with few 
principles beyond a 1980sstyle lust for cash 
and fost-lfclug. The notion feat such profi- 
teering followed an election victory fuelled 
by a public hunger for dean politics malms 
it all fee harder to stomach. Yesterday’s 
sacking and suspension of Mr Draper from 
two of his nice little earners offers some 
consolation — but not much. 

Still, there are some important distinc- 
tions to be made. The truly pernicious 
element in Tory sleaze was not that fee 
lobbyist lan Greer traded on his contacts 
wife ministers and MPs, but feat fee politi- 
cians themselves were on fee take- There is 
no suggestion of feat here. Indeed, so for 
Labour’s scandal reads like lan Greer with- 
out Neil Hamilton: we have fee lobbyists 
s e l l i n g access, but no ministers pr ofitin g 
from it themselves. That’s why the role of 
Roger Liddie has attracted such attention. 
As a special advisor at 'Number 10, he is the 
only person inside g overnment to be linked 
to fee alleged trade in cashforaccess. Mr 
Iiiddie has to counter fee Observer’s claim 
feat he offered to open key Whitehall doors 
to a Tnan he took foir a US businessman for 
his own position to be tenahie 

A second distinction centres on lobbying 
itself One of fee companies named by fee 
Observer, LLM, insists it offers only advice 
and analysis, not access they guide clients 
through the political maze the way lawyers 
guide riigpte through fee law. But, to follow 
their own analogy, they have to prove that 
what they were selling was feefr knowledge 
of the law — not the feet that they knew the 
judge. The Observer quoted one LLM execu- 
tive bragging about his ability to get 
through to Gordon Brown: feat suggests 
LLM were edging across the line they 
themselves describe. They nped to establish 
they were, as they insist, selling expertise. 


‘The Orange Order 
marches through our 
village — and is ignored’ 

Jon Meyer, Letters 


not insider access. Plenty of people would 
doubtless wish fee lobbying industry did 
not exist, that big businesses wrote to their 
MPs like the rest of us. That’s probably 
i unrealistic, but there does need to be some 
I bard thinking — perhaps by the Neill com- 
mittee, and certainly by fee rest of us — on 
bow fee industry might be supervised. It 
might take a statutory code. Either way. 
Labour was elected to clean up government 
it should shed these hangers-on right away. 

CSA made simple 

But will the poorest miss out? 

PARLIAMENT was almost unrecognisable 
yesterday. There was no blatant point-scor- 
ing from either government or opposition 
benches. There was a sense of feared res- 
ponsibility — even humility — for the ffogen 
that the child support agency has become. 
And there was an open search for a new 
consensus on a foir s y s tem of child mainte- 
nance from separated parents. Social Secu- 
rity Secretary Harriet Harman helped set 
the tone wife a non-trlumphalist opening 
speech. She is right to reduce the complex- 
ity of the present scheme; right not to return 
maintenance to lawyers and courts; and 
right to search for a consensus. But one 
question remained unanswered: are we in 
dang er of mo ving from an over-complex 
sys t em to a too simplistic alternative? 

Complexity was introduced wife fee best 
of motives — making fee system sensitive to 
the many different rimifnstann Rs separated 
families face — but the worst result an 
over-bureaucratic scheme bogged down by 
delays, backlogs, and assessments. Over 90 
per cent of staff time is spent calculating 
payments leaving only 10 per cent to ensur- 
ing assessments are collected. Almost two 


million children of separated parents still i 
receive no contribution from absent 
parents. One third of all cases take more 
than six months to process producing a i 
backlog of 400,000 cases with up to £1 billion I 
owed in back-payments. j 

The new simple formula will cut through 
this miasmip mess. Instead of 100 different 
factors to be fed into the agency's computer, 
the new assessment will be based on net 
income (after tax and national insurance) of 
fee separated parent and fee number of 
children in fee first (and second) family. 
The average separated father will be able.to 
work it out without a computer. Moreover, 
a Dew incentive has been introduced for 
separated mothers on income support They 
can keep fee first £10 before having their 
benefits reduced. The sum may be small but 
an important principle has been estab- 
lished: fee Treasury does not absorb all 
maintenance paid to people on welfare. 

Inevitably, simpler systems are cruder. 
Less predictably, fee new one looks more 
regressive: of fee 30 per cent due to pay 
more, a disproportionate number are low 
paid and in the 70 per rent paying less, a 
disproportionate number better-off. One out 
of four mothers will receive less. The new 
tribunal could introduce lawyers — and 
complexity — through the backdoor. But 
Parliament has learned its lesson: the detail 
needs detailed scrutiny. Sensibly, ministers 
conceded pre-legislative hearings. 

Sun spots 

Nine things you didn’t know. . . 

UNDER its new editor, David YeHand, the 
Sun newspaper has lost none of the searing 
invective that has made it such a national 
institution. Yesterday it castigated the BBC 
once again not so much for what it does but 


for existing at alL In an age when hundreds 
of channels are available why — it asked — 
should 97 per cent of fee population pay a 
compulsory tax just to watch two? The BBC 
stands accused of spending YOUR money to 
lure stars from ITV to jack up its ratings to 
justify your £91.50p licence fee. Worse, the 
Beeb has for years presumed it produces the 
best TV in the world yet a host of current 
hits like Friends, The Simpsons and ER are 
made in America. And how would "egoma- 
niacs” like Jeremy Paxraan and David 
Dimbleby fare in free-market American TV? 
Why they would be lucky to get a job 
sweeping the studio floors. But at least — it 
adds — that would be a better use of feeir 
talents. All good knockabout stuff. 

Sadly, pressure of space forced fee Sun to 
drop an accompanying article “Nine things 
you didn't know about today's Sun edito- 
rial”. This might have included: 1) The 
BBC's licence fee is actually £97.50 not 
£91.50. 2) But this fades into insignificance 
when comparing value-for-money beside 
Sky — lowest price, £179.88 a year, or up to 
£350 a year or more when you add the 
various premium sport and movie channels. 
3) Simpsons, ER and Friends all appear on 
Sky first 4) The BBC’s homogenerated 
production (excluding sport and news) is 70 
per cent 5) Sky's home output is less than 10 
per cent 6) Sky has just happily signed the 
dreaded BBC up for two of its own digital 
channels. 7) Rupert Murdoch is an Ameri- 
can citizen. 8) Yesterday’s second editorial 
eulogising the genius of Johnny Speight in 
creating “one of the most enduring TV 
characters of all time" forgot to mention 
that Till Death Us Do Part was on fee BBC. 
9) ... oh and Rupert Murdoch’s empire, 
which owns the Sun. also owns 40 per cent 
of BSkyB. 

Whatever happened to the noble tradition 
of dedaring conflicts of interest? 


Letters to the Editor 


Sporting 

exchanges 

TWO clues for Leo Baxen- 
I dale (Letters, July 6). 

Wasn’t the Barmy Army a 
group of SheenaKastoafans? 
The Barmy Anny was also the 
name ofan*80s pop group . 
which mixed dub music wife’ 1 
' samples of football chants. 
Their “Glory Glory — Sharp 
as a Needle*' was a tribute to 
Kenny Dalglish. 

D Cameron. 

Liverpool. 

I ENDORSE the suggestion 
I that, in the event of a tied 
game, play continues until the 
scoring of a golden goal, with 
each side withdrawing a 
player every 10 minutes (Let- 
ters, July 4). Ilook forward to 
the state of play after HO min- 
utes without a farther goal and 
with no players left on the Add. 
Football would then become 
the ultimate minimalist sport 
Steve Cohen. 

Manchest er. 

CNGLAND loses afootbaB- 
Cxnatch. Quick, change the 
rules. 

Jim Patterson. 

London. 

TTlANKthetardforStDen- 
I nis Bergkamp's “goal of the 
tournament” which, hasright- 
flilly upstaged fee goal-bound 
sprint of that spotty little diver 
Michael Owen. The genius 
Du tchman ’s right instep has 
emphatically perished the 
thought that a player sporting 
three lions on his over-size 
shirt would end up scoring the 
finest goal of Prance 98. Rich-, 
ard Williams and Jeremy 
Hardy will now, I am sure, 
sleep easier in their beds. 
Andrew Bell. 

Morden. Surrey. 

B BC TV’s obsession with 
cricket is verging an the 
irrational and now averages 
more than 20 hours a week. On 
Sunday, only a few hundred 
people turned up to watch 
Wn giand and South Africa. 

The BBC set asideyfae hours of 

viewing time. For that, my 88- 
year-old mother had to pay her 

£97.50 licence fee. 

John Alley. 

Comberbach, Cumbria. 

pvONT we have to suffer 
Ls enough watching South 
Africa outplay a pathetic Eng- 
land team without the BBC in- 
flicting Boycott wi us again? 
Brian Kirby. 

Newquay, Cornwall. 


More yellow than Orange 


WH*r KIHO of PIZZA? A 
PRonsTAMT PIZZA, cpCeUPSE' 


[ THE right to freedom of as- 
I semMy is indeed funda- 
mental (Leader, July 6), but 
there isa limit to what const- 
itutes an assembly and what 
is an action Zikely to cause a . i 
breach of the peace. What . 
would be the position of your 
paper with regard to, say, a 
National Front marc* in Not- 
ing HID, Toxteth or Bradford? 

The only way to get a march 
down the GarvagbyRoad is to 
imprison the innocent, law- 
abiding, Catholic population 
of that road in their own 
homes. What then of these 
i people's right of assembly . or 
! them right to live without fear 
1 and intimidation? The 
Parades Commission has not 
said the Orange Order cannot 
i march, simply that they can- 
not manfe down one particu- 
lar road where that march will 

cause pain, fear and offence. 

I Andrew Hartrison. 

Dublin. 


1 the Orange Order support the 
democratic wishes ofthe ma- 
jority of the people ofNorfa- 
em Ireland to leave the UK? 
When the answer to tbat ques- 
tion is Yes, the Garvaghy Road 
residents should withdraw 
their objections to the march. 

Tom White. 

Bir mingham 

K I O ONE ls denying the Or- 
I N ange Order the right of 

peaceful assembly. The right 

of assembly is subject every- 
where else it exists to public 
older restrictions of time, 
route and place. 

Tim Reuter. 

University of Southampton. 


I Road residents are analo- 
gous to the feelings ofEast 
London Jews awaiting a 

march by Mosley supporters 

in the 1930s (Roadblock to 
peace, July 6). The right to 
assemble in circumstances 
where the safety erf minority 
groupings is threatened 
should not be guaranteed 
under a democracy. 

The Orange Order needs to 
tread gently. In the recent elec- 
tion, a si™ majority of people 
In Northern Ireland voted tor 
unionis t and half 

of those voters supported pro- 
assembly candidates. Would 


I that the parade goes down 
the Garvaghy Road on alter- 
nate years? 

Barry Waltho. 

Altrincham. Cheshire. 

N ormally, when a group 
of people want to show 
pride In their culture and tra- 
ditions, they make such 

events as inclusive as poss- 
ible. Saturday’s Gay Pride 
March or the NotttngHill Car- 
nival are celebratians.af diver- 
sity which do not exclude Lan- 
doners who are neither gay 
nor Afro-Caribbean. 

It would be easier to take 
seriously the Orange Order’s 
claims to be celebrating cavil 
and religious liberty if it did 

not. as aflrst principle, stop 

anyone who happens to be 

Catholic going to the party, A 
dogurinating against a tree to 
mark its territory probably 


Dads betrayed by the law 

A CCORDING toPoHyToyn- I ments would have 
bee. One Parent Families obviated. 


wants to protect mothers who 
are uncertain about what 
relationship they want with 
their child’s father (New 
rights tor fathers, July 6). Per- 
haps stronger knicker elastic 

would help encourage mature 
consid eration before em bark- 


relationship. 

Section 4 of the Children 
Act 1989 allows an unmarried 

father to acquire Parental 
Responsibility by agreement • 
with the mother. If register 

officers made this clear to ap- 
plicants for birth registration 
the present lack of awareness 

ofthe existence of PR agree- 


i meats would have been 
obviated. 

The Lord Chancellor’s ini- 
tiative will merely rectify the 
«wr1fer lacuna , htrt will Ktfll 
leave 60,000 unmarried fathers 
a year without automatic PR 
status. That should ade- 
quately protect the “worried 
mum’s lobby”. 

Trevor Berry. 

President, Families Need 
Fathers, Bromley, Kent. 

P OLLY Toynbee is wrong to 
suggest feat only fathers’ 

groups favour giving parental 
responsibility to unmarried 

fathers, in 1989, the Scottish 
Law Commission recom- 
mended precisely the same 


Health service faces charges of inequality 

■T'HEcluef executive of the | 

I NHS, Sir Alan Langlands, is nrovide ftmds to tackle health 


says he will resign rather than 

countenance any extension erf 

charging for health care 
(Chief to quit NHS iffees Im- 
posed. July 4). He explained 
this hy saying charges would 
“challenge the ambition of 
equal access to health care”, 
eroding the NHS’s role in 
reducing Inequalities in 

health. 

ST charges contribute to 
health inequality, how come 
inequalities are so great tax the 
UK where health care Is free? 
There Is less health inequality 
In countries such as Sweden 
where patients have always 
paid modest but significant 


sums to see a doctor. The truth 
is that having ftfree health 
service does not encourage ac- 
cess— particularly whaitbP 
consequence is a shortage of 

resources and acute rationing. 
People over 60. for example, 

are less likely to get kidney 

dialysis in the UK than in 
most of the rest of Europe (or 

the US for that matter)- 

ich patients are denied life- 
aau j Ug an d M MnhMCl BB 
drugs on the specious grounds 

that they are toonewfor gen- 
eral release. Of course tf they 
are rich enoughtoafford pri- 
vate treatment, they wffl get 
these things — but that is 
hartDy equality of access. 
Charging at reasonable 


levels is affordable, would 
raise £5hn a year extra and 

provide ftmds to tackle health 

inequality seriously. The 
future ofthe NHS is Weak if it 

cannot improve the standard 
of health care moat people In 
Britain deserve and expect 
John WiDman. 

London. 

THE Prime Minister is abso- 
I lutelyrighithatiheNHS 
needs reorganising round 
modem technology and espe- 
cially telemedicine May I 

remind you ofthe case so well 

argued to your own columns 
tor this to include a properly 
pl anne d b roadband 
caiions in fr iwlin gfnrtming 


has a better idea of freedom 
than the Orangemen who 
want to parade through the 
streets of people who don't 
want them there. 
LiamMacOaid. 

T /mrinn 

j pROM time to time the Or- 

j 1 ange Order passes through 
our village. However, they 
march through deserted 
streets and are totally ignored 
by the villagers. It seems a bet- 

! ter way to preserve the peace 
than the huffing and puffing 
confrantatimial at titude pres- 

j entty d ispla yed by both sides. 
Jon Meyer. 

I Mifflofliian. 

IVE peace a chance. Let all 
vJthe residents ofDrumcree 
back down. Let the police a n d 
the army take down the barri- 
cades and erect marquees tax 
the disputed area. Let the na- 
tionalist residents don orange 
clothing, and provide a tea 
party for the Orange Order. 

Let the Orange Order accept 
that peace is more important 
than any banner waving 
march. Talk to one another. 
Make the Drumcree march a 
symbol of peace and reconcili- 
ation. 

Geoff Fre eman . 

Bracknell. Berkshire. 

\A/riH its doctrine of for- 
V V giveness, love and humil- 
ity, has anybody thought 
flivwrt i n lrnd n rrng Pfrr i gHflrt- 

Uyttfthetwo sides at 
Dumcree? 

Simon VogeL 
Harlow, Essex. 


| reform, as did the English 
Law Commission more 
recently. The Institute ofPob- 
lic Policy Research, an influ- 
ential liberal think-tank, also 
1 urged this change three years 
ago. 

There is a tide of informed 
and progressive opinion run- 
ning in favour of this reform 
of family law. There are cer- 
tainty real objections to it but 
their worth is not served by 
i suggesting that the impetus 
for change comes only from a 
bunch of “men”. 

If you unearthed a situation 
in this country In which 
260,000 women and their chil- 
dren were suffering legal dis- 
crimination, you would 
rightly be up inarms. 

Leo Jasmin. 

War boys, Camhs. 


| fibre optics right out to GPS’ 

I surgeries? 

Two years’ detailed study 
ter our telecoms industry team 
has shown that this, coupled 
with modern medical physics 
advances like 3D ultrasound, 
could help to save the service 
£35Qm a year, cut waiting lists 
by up to 20 per cent and pro- 
; vide key hrip to GPs in their 
crucial front Tine role. 

JM Harper. 

East Sussex. 

We do not publish fetters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
fetters; shorter ones are more 
JUcely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. The Country EMaiy is on 
Page 12 





Why Eurofighter will take off 


\/OU state “TbeEuraQghter 
T might not be ahle to land 
on the new carriers” 
(Labour’s £8bnfor new ships, 
July 4). The Eurofigfater Is not 
designed to and this is the 
reason why it’s both cheaper 
and more capable than the 
Dassault Rafale, which 
doesn't “land" on carriers 
either; Rafale is designed to 
crash into a cat's cradle of 
wires and then be blasted off 
the deck by a steam catapult 

The crashing Into wires bit 
means that even the land-based 
version of the Rafale carries a 
structural penalty — which 
makes tt expensive. But it’s the 
catapult bit which makes It so 
much less capable: coping with 
douds of steam means an air- 
intake that makes it slower 
than the Eurofighter. 

The Euroflghter is needed. 
The RAF has to protect one of 
thehi gg pfft air- d*»fAnra» 1 
regions In Nato and the Trea- 
sury wants to sell as many 
airfields as it can. The RAF 
now requires supererulsing 
fighters to reach all corners of 
the UK. The new carriers will 
be equipped with Sea Harriers 
in the first instance and the 
ASTOVL version ofthe Joint 
Strike Fighter In the second. 
Neither steam nor cafs cra- 
dles are required. 


Paying for sex I T orn apart 


IXATHARINE Viner 
■ VWomen and children last, 
July 8) rightly condemns the 
injustice and inequality 
whereby women aged over 36 

working in newspapers earn 

£5,000 per annum less than 
men ofthe same age. Yet she 
describes the situation where 
men under 36 earn £7,000 less 
than women ofthe same age 
as ... the good news tor 

women. 

Surely there should be no 
differences based on sex, and 
there should be campaigns to 
end any sex-related inequal- 
ities wherever they occur — 
not just when the sufferer is 
female? And certainly injus- 
tice should not be praised as 
being good — as would be ob- 
vious if the rest ofthe 
article was presented as the 
good news for men. It may ap- 
pear to be redressing an his- 
torical imbalance, but I want 

my and son to have 

an equal chance in life, nei- 
ther to be given advantage 

over the other on the basis of 
their sex or society's past 
wrongs in which they have 
played no part. 

Tony Morbin. 

London. 

) 


I DISAGREE with Susie Or- 
bach (Hearts and minds. July 
1) about the good things that 
come from divorce. I’ve moved 
from our large family borne, 
among friends and support, to 
a sender terraced bouse in a 
Qgw ar m . 

Yes, my son has extra quaL 
ity time with his father to build 
anew and closer relationship. 

. The trouble Is that my ez-part- 
ner is using all his charm and 
energies to woo his new wife. 
Our son says be feels left out j 
that his dad loves his new wife 
more than him and that he has 1 
a new family now. Lately he’s 
been worried that I might be 
enjoying my weekends with- 
out him more than my time 
with him- Yes, there Is no more 
conflict between his parents, 
but the only message my son is 
receiving is that when the go- 
ing gets tough, get out ami start 
a ggiri- 

Unless there’s physical 
abuse, there's nothing worse 
than tearing a small child in 
half and expecting him to 
relish the unfolding complica- 
tions afhis little life. Children 
like a family like the one in the 


Lessons to be learnt from 
the murderous deputy head 

A S A parent of children at- | deputy heads of schools for 
/"Vending East Sussex which he is responsible. 


Ihe new carrier has to cany 
fighters, attack helicopters and 
anti-submarines helicopters. 
This Isn’t feasible with even a 
40,000-ton carrier usingthe 
Dassault Rafale or F-18. It’s 
only the tidy landing habits of 
the Harrier and JSF which 
make it possible. 

Matthew Spencer. 
Bedfordshire. 


Red watch 

vHERE Is nothing sinister 
I about John Macmurray's 
name appearing on George 
Orwell's list of Soviet fellow- 
travellers (Blair outstrips his 
guru, July 1). It is merely one 
example of the Establishment 
looking for reds under every 
bed except the right one. The 
BBC’s head of security. Sir 
Robert Maoonachie, was con- 
vinced that Macmurray had 
infected the whale erf the BBC 
religious affairs d e partment 
with subversive ideas. So he 
appointed one of his “trust- 
ies” from his security'force to 
keep them under watch. And 
whom did he appoint? None 
other than Guy Burgess. 
Philip Hunt. 

Chairman, John Macmurray 
Fellowship, Bath. 


County Council schools, 1 was 
alarmed to discover that Sion 
Jenkins, convicted murderer 
of his foster daughterBillle- 
Jo, fabricated entirely his aca- 
demic background when ap- 
plying for teaching posts (The 
luckless child murdered by a 
control freak, July 3). These 
inventions were apparently 
never uncovered, even when 
he applied for the deputy head- 
ship, and then headship, of a 
large boys' comprehensive 
school in Hastings. Both these 
applications were successfuL 
It seems to me a matter of 
grave public concern that 
teachers ip state schools can 
be employed without the 
slightest check being made on 
their claimed academic his- 
tory. I am writing to the direc- 
tor of education for East Sus- 
sex asking for an assurance 
that he will institute immedi- 
ately a thorough examination 
ofthe academic and career 
backgrounds of all heads and 


deputy heads of schools for 
which he is responsible. 
Name and address supplied. 

F OR some years the public 
has been urged to foster 
“older children" — from four 
to 14 years old. Often these 
children have already experi- 
enced several family place- 
ments, but time and time 
again they have “broken 
down”, leaving a trail of 
wrecked families. Many such 
children are extremely dis- 
turbed, difficult to handle and 
manipulative. 

Yet very little expertise is 
available in terms of advice 
for the foster parents or treat- 
ment for the children, and 
usually no help at all is avail- 
able once the child has been 
adopted. Before something 
even worse happens, may we 
have a searching inquiry into 
the state of children cared for 
by local authorities. 

Ken Redgrave. 

(Consultant in child care). 
North wich, Cheshire. 
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12 OBITUARIES 

Martin Seymour-Smith 

Postcards 
from the edge 


M ARTIN Seymoar- 
Smith, who has 
died aged 70. was 
for many years an 
all-rounder on the literary 
scene, a compiler of reference 
books about writers, a poet 
whose output was small but 
significant, a critic and edi- 
tor. and a writer on social, 
main ly sexual, issues. 

Born in London, he gradu- 
ated from Oxford, where bis 
contemporaries Included the 
poets A Alvarez and John 
Dunne. He was a central fig- 
ure in student poetic circles, 
editing the magazine Isis in 
bis final year. After national 
service in the Middle East, he 
turned, with some reluctance, 
to teaching. He approached 
Robert Graves to write a 
study of his work (it appeared 
in 1956), and soon afterwards 
was engaged by the poet to i 
tutor his son on Majorca. 

The connection with 
Graves remained a continu- 
ing interest and resulted In 
the major biography, Robert 
Graves: His Life and Work, 
which was published in 1982, 
three years before its sub- 
ject's death. It may well be 
Seymour-Smith ’s most endur- 
ing monument He also wrote 
biographies of Kipling in 1989 
and Hardy in 1994, as wen as 
many shorter literary studies 
and monographs, and articles 



Seymour-Smith . . . eclectic I 

and reviews for a variety of ; 
publications. 

Eclecticism was his trade- 
mark and in many ways he 
was a character out of Gis- 
sing. He would like to have 
been literary editor of a major 
newspaper or literary periodi- 
cal, but the opportunity never 
came his way. He had a repu- 
tation for being difficult and 
was never a member of the 
inner literary establishment 
of those, often school or uni- 
versity cronies, who handed 
out the plum jobs to each 
other. He turned his hand to 
whatever literary work came 
to hand, and found new ways 
of filling holes left by other 
editors and critics. 

In addition to such refer- 
ence books as his Guide to 
Modern World Ltterature 
(1973) and Who's Who in 
Twentieth Century Literature 
<1976), Seymour-Smith wrote 
How to Succeed in Poetry 
Without Really Reading or 
Writing (1986) and. 20 years 
earlier, a Bluffer’s Guide to 
Literature. Both were half- 
serious guides to helping 
your literary career through 
bluff and the absorption of cli- 
ches, which were designed at 


the same tim e to satirise the 
pretensions of the literary 
establishment 

His interest in poetry found 
expression in his awn verse 
and in two published vol- 
umes, Tea with Miss Stock- 
port (1963) and Reminiscences 
of Norma, which appeared 
eight years later. His poetry 
is principally narrative, 
strangely indicative of prob- 
lems that arose In his own 
life, but treated in an ambigu- 
ous manner that blended fan- 
tasy with event and sug- 
gested that we all have darker 
desires than could be guessed 
at from the facades we pres- 
ent to the world- 

A barely concealed love of 
violence is a major theme, 
and so is a str o n g sexuality 
that emerges as farce and 
irony as well as eroticism. 
Seymour-Smith draws char- 
acters that are well-defined 
and credible, but also bizarre 
and sinister. An underlying 
nneaw r uns throu gh his po- 
etic narratives, which he goes 
to some pains to obscure. Per- 
haps it is this need of conceal- 
ment that prevented him 
from turning to the noveL 

The poetic Instinct is genu- 
ine and has been admired but 
it has also been criticised as 
taxing and frustrating to 
read, because the poet hides 
< himaoif so carefully in his 
verses that one can never be 
sure what is serious and what 
mocking. The narrator is both 
an observer and a participa- 
tor in the sexual comedy, but 
If he Is an alter ego he is also 
an intellectually giamm-i sed 
version of bis creator. 

Among Seymour-Smith’s 
books of criticism are Poets 
Through Their Letters (1969). 
He also published a social 
study of Fallen Women (1969) 
and a popular sociological 
survey. Sex and Society (1975). 
He produced two critical edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, of Ben Jenson's Every 
Man in His Humour at the 
same time, and in 1972 a per 
ceptive edition of Longer Eliz- 
abethan Poems. 

His serious reference books 
did something to make read- 
ers aware of neglected writ- 
ers. especially Europeans 
undervalued in Britain, and 
his assessments were always 
fair and generous. His often 
humorous approach to seri- 
ous literature, especially in 
the Bluffer’s Guide, undoubt- 
edly did him harm with the 
literary establishment that 
mistrusts humour, especially 
mockery, and is often overly 1 
self-protective. 

He has been criticised for 
debunking some literary . 
icons, as well as for bringing 
a populist approach to studies 
of the same writers. He was 
better appreciated in the 
United States than In Britain, 
and his reference works had a 
larger following there. 

He is survived by his wife 
Janet and their two 
daughters. 

John Gaidar 

Martin Seymour-Smith. poet, 
critic and editor, bom April 24. 
1928; died July 1. 1998 
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Roy the rider Don’t you like girls ? 1 Bob Hope asked in Son of Paleface. Til stick to horses, mister* Rogers replied 

Roy Rogers 
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R OY ROGERS, the 
boyish, dimpled. 
Trigger-happy, 
singing cowboy, 
who looked as 
though he bought his tas- 
aeUed outfits and 10-gallon 
hat from Nieman and Marcus 
department store, has died 
aged 85. "When I die just skin 
me out and put me up on old 
Trigger, and FH be happy." he 
once said. Unfortunately, 
Trigger, billed as “the smart- 
est horse in movies", has long 
been carrying ghost riders in 
the sky. The Palomino stal- 
lion died in 1966, aged 33. 

Rogers, whose real name 
was Leonard Slye. was bora 
in the industrial city of Cin- 
cinnati. His father, who 
worked in a shoe factory, 
wanted him to become a den- 
tist, but the 17-year-old ar- 
rived in California in 1929 as 
a migratory fruit picker. 
After a spell as a cowhand in 
New Mexico, where he 
learned a number of tricks 
with a lasso, he Joined his 
cousin in a singing duo, and 
changed his name to Dick 
Weston. 

He then formed the singing 
group. The Sons of the 
Pioneers, with which he ap- 
peared on radio and. later in 
films. Ever since the early 
days of sound, songs have 
been an essential ingredient 
in a Western, and a heroine 
could barely step out of her 
house without The Sons of the 
Pioneers jumping oat from 
-behind a sage bush to sere- 
nade her. 

As Roy Rogers, he soon 
took over from Gene Autry as 
“kin g of the cowboys” in 
scores erf B-Westems in the 
1940s, frequently suspending 
the action to croon his songs 
sweetly and causing audible 
ennui among matinee audi- 
ences. He was most often 
teamed with comic sidekicks, 
toothless, grey-bearded 


Letters 


dement Dodd writes: I experi- 
enced the generosity of spirit 
or Paul Stirling (Obituary, 
July 2) when setting up the 
modern Turkish studies pro- 
gramme in the University of 
London a few years ago. The 
project fired his imagination. 
Not only did he come in to 
teach his subject, he also 
chaired the very popular fort- 
nightly seminar with that 
mixture of enthusiasm and 
Intellectual scepticism that 
was bis hallmark. In addition, 
his practical help and advice 
In raising resources was in- 
valuable. Outspoken though 
he could be about Turkey and 
its shortcomings, be was a 
true Turcophile, dedicated to 
the promotion of studies in 
that curiously neglected field. 

Win Hopper writes : I think I 
must have owned one of the 
Durham quilts of Amy 
(Obituary. June 27) — a won- 
derful and much-loved, cover 
which lasted for many, many 
years. We Hopper girls from a 
Dtmstan, Newcastle, family 
were given them as wedding 
presents in the 1920s. 


George “Gabby” Hayes, or 
pudgy, raspy-voiced dimwit 
Andy Devine, and heroine 
Dale Evans, in knee-high 
boots, on her horse Butter- 
cup. Rogers's first wife, 
Adele, had died in 1946, and 
when he and Evans married 
the following year Republic 
Studios boss Herbert Yates 
replaced her because he 
thought no one would believe 
Rogers’s pursuit of his own 
wife. 

The movies, in which Rog- 
ers epitomised the clean-liv- 
ing. straight-talking cowboy, 
had interchangeable plots and 
titles such as Under Western 
Skies. Song of Texas. Song of 
Arizona, Robin Hood of the 
Pecos. The Cowboy and the 
Senorita and Don’t Fence Me 
In. the latter Cole Porter num- 
ber being one of his biggest 
hit songs. Rogers was also 
very successful singing “A 
four-legged friend, a four- 
legged friend, he’ll never let 
you down. He's honest and 
faithful right up to the end, 
that one, two, three, four- 
legged friend." 

He sang this in Son of Pale- 
face (1952), in which he was 
delightfully self-mocking. 
While Bob Hope ogles Jane 
Russell suggestively singing 
“What a night for a wing- 
ding," Rogers hardly blinks. 
“What’s the matter?" asks 
Hope. "Don’t you like girls?" 
‘Til stick to horses, mister," 
the cowboy replies stony- 
faced. In feet, tt is Hope that 
ends up in bed with Trigger. 

When the second feature 
Western began to disappear 
from the cinemas in the early 
1950s, Rogers reached an even 
wider audience on television 
with The Ray Rogers Show. 
co-starring Dale Evans, wblch 
ran for six years from 1951. Of 
his success. Rogers remarked 
in 1954; “It's certainly not my 
acting. I don’t call myself an 
actor; anyway I'm just a 


simple, country-talkin’ guy. 
Must be God is on my side. 
Fm a Christian cowboy. I 
found the Lord five years 
ago.” He was also a supporter 
of right-wing causes such as 
the gun lobby. 

Although he mai n tained 
publicly that he never 
smoked or drank, he did like 
a whisky of an evening at his 
ranch in Apple Valley, about 
90 miles east of Los Angeles. 
However, he and Dale ex- 
pressed their disgust when 
they went to see Midnight 
Cowboy in 1969, thinking it 
was a Western. Six years 
later, Rogers returned to the 
big screen for the First time in 
over two decades in Mackin- 
tosh and T J, in which he 
played a corny, philosophical 
ranch-hand who befriends a 
tough urban kid. 

Roy and Dale raised nine 
children, two by his previous 
marriage, one by hers, one of , 



Roy the singer 
.. .T don’t call 
myself an 
actor. Fm just 
a simple, 
country- 
fo Ikin ' guy 

Must be God 
is on my side. 
I’m a Christian 
cowboy. I 
found the Lord 
five years ago* 



A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: Although we 
have Just seen one of the wet- 
test Junes this century, last 
year was apparently even 
worse, having been the wet- 
test on record. The excessive 
rainfall over the past month 
has left Us mark on the local 
landscape with tall, lush vege- 
tation everywhere — along 
the hedgerows, roadside 
verges and embankments, 
and carpeting the few remain- 
ing hay meadows around the 
village. But It Is all a monoto- 
nous green; too much water 
and not enough sunshine 
have encouraged growth at 
the expense of flowers. 

After several days spent 
searching for a typical June 
show of summer flowers, 1 1 
was finally rewarded at the 
end of last week with the 
discovery of a small marl pit 

that was ablaze with colour , 
and frill of those plants which 
are at home in or near water. 

I had wandered wen away 
from the village and at one 
point clambered over a newly- 
erected stile into a field al- 
most waist high with grasses, j 
The only indication of a path | 


Birthdays 


was a narrow line of trampled 
grass leading towards several 
large oaks that marked the 
far boundary. When almost at 
the end of this little-used 
track. I saw a group of pink 
flowers with the unmistak- 
able jagged petals of ragged 
robin. I pushed my way 
through the damp vegetation 
and found the marl pit. 

The damp clay banks were 
a mass of colour — whites, 
yellows, blues, purple and 
pink, with a wide row of tan 
spike rushes leading out into 
the centre of the small pond, 
where the Oat leaves of a 
white water-lily clustered 
around three freshly-opened 
flowers. I found the scram- 
bling marshbedstraw and bog 
stitchwort, water forget-me- 
not. a St Johnswort, and 
marsh cinquefoil amongst the 
plants crowding the banks of 
that beautiful, hidden water 


Shaml Ahmed, jeans manu- 
facturer, 36; Michael Ari- 
cram. Conservative MP, 53; 
Pierre Cardin, fashion de- 
signer, 76; David Cope, envi- 
ronmentalist, 52; Jeremy 
Guscott, rugby player, 33; 
Michael Howard, MP, for- 
mer Conservative minister, 
57; Prof Tom Husband, me- 
chanical engineer, 62; Tony 
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Professor Francis Carsten 

New light 
on the Reich 


P ROFESSOR Francis 
Carsten. who has 
died aged 86. was one 
of the Inst of that ex- 
traordinary 1930s generation 
of Germon-Jewish exiles who 
enriched post-war British cul 
tural and intellectual life. 

Born in Berlin, he grew up 
in a conservative, profes- 
sional family but rebelled 
against the Prussian authori- 
tarianism of his grammar 
school and joined tho Commu 
nist Party youth organ Isa 
tion. By 1931. he had become 
disillusioned with the ultra - 
left tactics of the German 
Communist Party, and joined 
the clandestine Neu-Bcginnen 
(new beginning) — another 
member was Willy Brandt — 
which aimed to bring the 
feuding factions of the labour 
movement together in rests 
tance to Nazism. 

After the Nazi takeover in 
1933 Carsten worked on in the 
Resistance until the arrest of 
most of his friends by the Ge- 
stapo made the task impossi- 
ble. After breaking into the 
flat of one of the organisa 
tion's arrested members — 
the house was opposite a 
police station — in the middle 
of the night, and clearing it of 
incriminating material, he 
left for London. 

Here he quickly became ir- 
ritated by what he called “the 
endless bickering and the per 
sonal feuds among the politi 
cal refugees" and on the ad 
vice of his friend, the 
sociologist Norbert Elios, Car 
sten moved to Amsterdam for 
three years. He had become 
suspicious of Communist 
Party members as a result of 
the underhand tactics they 
were using against rival left 
ists in the Spanish Civil War, 
He clashed with the future 
East German leader Walter 
Ulbricht. as well as with the 
exiled social democrat leaders 
in Prague. All this convinced 
him that exile politics were 
futile, and in 1938 he returned 
to London determined to be- 
come a historian. 

Cars ten's interest was in 
finding out what had “gone 
wrong” with German history. 
He applied to Wadham Col- 
lege. Oxford, to do a doctorate 
on the origins of Junker dom- 
ination in Prussia and was 
active in the Democratic 
Socialist Club, alongside such 

figures as Roy Jenkins and 
Anthony Crostand. After a 
brief period of internment as 
an enemy alien, he completed 
his dissertation in 1942. 

~E then joined the 
government’s Politi- 
cal Warfare Execu- 
tive. writing the 
main parts of a handbook on 
Germany for the guidance of 
British officers. It was Carsten 
who rejected the historical 
part of the handbook, written 
by A J P Taylor and subse- 
quently published as The 
Course of German History, it 
was, he later said, too biased 
and too fun of mistakes. 

In 1947 Carsten became a 
lecturer at Westfield College, 
in the University erf London. 
He moved to the SchooL of Sla- 
vonic and East .European 
Studies as Masaryk Professor 
of Central European History 
in 1961, remaining there until 
his retirement He had a quiet 
but unmistakable influence in 
training generations erf PhD 
students in archival research 
on modem German history at 
a time when few others were 
dolpg in B ritain. 

In 1954 be published his 
first book. The Origins of 
Prussia, a much-expanded 
version of his thesis, followed 
in 1959 by Princes and Parlia- 
ments to Germany. These 
major studies of Junker domi- 
nation, and parliamentary al- 
ternatives to it in early mod- 
em Germany, were followed 
in 1966 by perhaps the most 
important of his books. The 
Reichswehr and Politics 1918- 
1933. This laid bare for the 
first time the extent of the 
German army’s hostility to 
the Weimar republic. 
Carsten’s most popular 


their own. four by adoption 
and one they fostered. For 
their sake, as much as out of 
conviction, he disliked vio- 
lent Westerns. “When I was a 
boy, our parents taught us 
that hitting below the belt 
was a cowardly thing,” he 
once remarked. “I don’t think 
this kind of thing Is entertain- 
ment, no matter haw you look 
at it" 

The Ray Rogers Show had 
earned him 330 million a 
year. As the owner of a TV 
production company, a chain 
of restaurants carrying his 
name. Western products, real 
estate, thoroughbred horses 
and cattle, Rogers’s wealth 
was estimated at around 3100 
million. That’s a lot of oats! 

Ronald Bergan 

Roy Rogers (Leonard Slye). 
singer, actor, bom November 5, 
1912: died July 6, 1998 


book. The Rise uf Fascism 
(1967). was cuu* of ill** tin*! 
serious comparative studios 
of fascism in Europe, and w;e» 
followed by three research 
based monographs. Fascist 
Movements in Austria (1977). 
Revolution in Central Europe 
19 IS- 19 19 {1972) and War 
against Wtir < was*. a compar- 
ative study of left-wing, anti- 
war movements m Britain 
and Germany ni the time uf 
the first world war. 

These hooks argued ih.it 
fear of Bolshevism, the tin - 
islon of the labour movement, 
and the strength of the eon 
sorvatlvv elites were the prin- 
cipal reasons for the failure of 
democrat Isa t ion in central 
Europe after the first world 
war. They revealed Carsii-n 
as a representative of the 
kind of social democratic his- 
toriography which had been 
repressed by the German his 
torical profession, and it was 
not surprising that they 
aroused considerable hostil- 
ity front conservative Ger- 
man historians. 

It was only with the arrived 
of a generation of left-in- 
clined university teachers in 
Germany after 1968 that his 
work became more widely at: 
cepted there and more fre- 
quently translated. 

As his health, and that of 
his wife, made It more dtlTI- 



Carsten . . . quiet influence 

cult for him to visit German 
archives, Carsten produced a 
stream of studies based 
mainly on printed and other 
sources available In Britain, 
including biographies of the 
German socialist leaders Au- 
guste Bebel and Eduard Bern- 
stein. a study of British For- 
eign Office attitudes to. and 
reports of. the Weimar repub- 
lic, and A History of the Prus- 
sian Junkers (1989). While 
never less than sound, these 
inevitably lacked something 
of the originality and excite- 
ment of his earlier work. His 
last book. The German Work- 
ers and the Nazis, published 
in 1995 v brought him full cir- 
cle back to his early political 
life and included a strung 
element of personal 
reminiscence. 

The most modest and least 
pretentious of men. Carsten 
enjoyed the uifonnaiity of 
British academia, which rec- 
ognised his work by electing 
him a fellow of tlio British 
Academy, but he also appreci- 
ated bis growing acceptance 
in Germany in later life. 

He remained active well 
into his eighties, reporting 
proudly that he still mowed 
the lawn and tended the gar- 
den of his large house in 
Hampstead while most of his 
much younger neighbours 
employed gardeners to do the 
work for them. His wife Ruth 
died in 1994. He is survived by 
two sons and a daughter. 

Richard J Evans 

Francis Ludwig Carsten, histo- 
rian, bom June 25. 1911: died 
June 23. 1998 


Jacklin, golfer, 54; Glenys 
Kinnock, Labour MEP. 54; 
Ha mis h Machines, moun- 
taineer. 68; Bill Oddie, come- 
dian and ornithologist 57; Ca- 
milla Parker Bowles, 51; 
Prof Suzanne Romalne, 
English scholar, 47; Sir 
Steven Roadman, historian 
of Byzantium, 95; Ringo 
Starr, former Beatle. 58. 


Death Notices 

BtACKWBJ- Muriel. *n*kJBH>y on S-nh 
June. Former music advisor. Hasting. Bor- 
ne! and Brent. No letters or nowem 
Friends welcome al GOXHHS Grown Qrvno- 

toflum. NWII si 3pm Friday. 1001 Jiltv 

CONNELL. Tlio tunoraJ lor Doctor Ian Con- 
nell. who died on 390i June, awd -19. *111 
Uks place al Ipm, Friday 10th July, at the 

Rotxn hood Crematorium , Birmingham 

peCBMaOROUGM. KJEL&. Sir John Hod- 
lay. Hied poacxJutly In luo ok**. n( lya 
™»ne on 3rd July 1990 Beloved husband of 
Lady Gorta and dovoted teltlur ui Rod. Pri- 
vate family funeral. A memorial nmtee a 
bdng planned, to be held In ututy Septem- 
ber All enquiries to. Edmund Middlehum 
G reasons Solicitors. Si Christopher's 

o?Sf9^ a nra Cim **' Wm,t,lw * an s **& <gx 

KSpiAN. Catharine n6o Qnmaur. Arem- 
“ short illness, im Tuosony 30th 
HI nulher o I Nirholes 

.J£3? I ?L 3 ' p -'rwh Church an Friday. 
10|h July at ii.JD-im Family (towom aMV; 
donations lo Wy.- Millennium Protect 
Delufls 'ram W Gdrabn A Son. F|*wm» 
wrectom. 13 Chiltom Sliu.iL LfWhttn WT 

PO«Tm KanruMi. on Aid July. 1W«. 
OMCChdlv tn Nnmu in Stockport, and & 
Aumang. aqua * yo-iir, Jl-»Iv botoTCd 
huSbend o» the Into Mliruhed. and much 
wGd h> all hia family Enuuirin rrmrttno 

In Memoriam 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS SS! 


As I headed back towards 
the village 1 put up two sky- 
larks from the edge of a wheat 
field — very scarce birds in 
our district these days. 

J M THOMPSON 


IN A DlARY on page 5. G2. 
July l, wa said the books of 
John Macmurray, the former 
professor of moral philosophy 
at Edinburgh University, 
were out of print. At least six 
of them are not. His name is 
spelt as it appears here, not 
with an internal capital M. 

IN THE homes & gardens sec- 
tion. page 57, the Guardian : 
Weekend m aga z ine, July 4. - 
we published details of the ! 
BayGen Power wind-up. 
solar-powered radio. Unfortu- 
nately the accompanying tele- 


phone number, was incom- 
plete. The correct number is: 
0800 731 3052. 

It isthe policy of the Guardian 
to Correa errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may- 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0J71 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3BR. 
Fax; 0171 239 $897. E-maiL 
readertSguardtan.co.uk 


Births 


*OUf. Loin July 4 Ui 1 *»..ic 
name*. Miue- 
°«- M »* lm 

Birthdays 

BEAUMONT, Susan M - .'. r<- 194(1 Happy 
J*S2?£ 10 uw wai noiiwi .Hvont 
Ctojmy poison l could uvn, hop., to moot 

Anniversaries 

R**WV Brel dimivuioury 
TivJcoy 11 a ’ pal ,W!W - '* ,W1 «" 

JuIyJrW *«“ .iwnuuoiwiioot bite, Jiart* . 
2..0 ™ 4 £." -13 VP. 

yjio nna Jan umvfa 
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a$ e Analysis 

Select committees 


Gerry Robinson 
in the arts 
bunker 


tficer 


■s i 


LH 




Time for a good whipping? 


Donald Anderson (right) is doing his 
best to make life miserable for Robin 
Cook. That’s what select committees 
like his were designed for. But 

Anne Perkins and David Walker 

ask if patronage will buy them off 


T oday mps win be 
asked to back the 
Foreign Affairs 
Committee’s cam- 
paign to wrest far- 
ther de fat flu of the 
Sierra Leone arms affair from 
the Government. Yesterday the 
alleged leaking of a Trade and 
Industry report was a primary 
charge against New Labour’s 
lobbying network. No wonder 
dozens have been queuing to 
get Into hearings. Commons 
committees* are hot news. 

The British system prides 
itself On automatic rhpr-lra and 
balances preventing abuses of 
power, might the rise of the 
select rftmrnlttw be a response 
to Tony Blair’s overweening 
majority in the Commons? 
Behind the question of who 
sees which FO telegrams lies 
party advantage. The Tories 
want ministerial scalps and 
are prepared to talk constitu- 
tional outrage to get them. 
But, posturing aside, minds 
are being concentrated on a 
key question: what are Mem- 
bers of Parliament for? Are 
select committees a way of 
defining their role as monitors 
of executive action? 

It’s an old constitutional 
mystery Once it was Pym 
against Charles I, later Flax 
against George HL How can the 
same chamber contain both 
executive power; wielded by 
ministers, and legislators with- 
out whose votes they get no 
money to spend. Backbenchers 
make ministerial government, 
legitimate yet themselves are 
powerless. In our late 20th-cen- 
tury democracy where politi- 
cal party affiliation is so 
strong, do MPs elected on a 
ticket have any real sway over 
the Government they promised 
voters to support? Can MPs be 
both lobby fodder and fearless 
custodians of ministerial 
accountability? 

The answer depends on 
how far Tony Blair’s vision for 
Britain entails eventually 
weakening the hold of parties 
on politics. He has talked 
reform. He charged Ann Tay- 
lor, Leader of the House, with 
modernising the Commons. 
“Making MPs more effective 
in bolding the executive to 
account will be Labour’s true 
project for parliament." she 
promised — and by implica- 
tion that means cutting the 
power of party whips. A year 
on, says one senior Labour 
committee chairman, "this is 
the moment when we discover 
bow far New Labour is com- 
mitted to accountability" 

A mutinous spirit stalks the 
Commons’ committee corri- 
dor and the feisty mood 
spreads beyond foreign 
affairs. Both the Health Com- 
mittee and the Committee on 
European Legislation have 
attacked the Government's 
han dling of the Formula One 
tobacco sponsorship affeic 
The Treasury Committee 
instigated Amerlcan-style 
“confirmatory hearings" for 
members of the Bank of Eng- 
land monetary policy commit- 


tee. Now the education com- 
mittee is to do the same; start- 
ing with appoin t m en t s to the 
Office for Standards in Educa- 
tion. ati these committees 
have Labour chairs. 

There's the rub. The govern- 
ing party has to empower party 
backbenchers to give ministers 


» have at 
'their dis- 


W sL. 

armoury of 
patronage, 
bribes and threats. From it, 
under John Majoz; they pulled 
baubles which had the effect of 
neutralising an Inquiry by the 
Trade and Industry Commit- 
tee into the Supergun affair . 
(The same inquiry showed 
how weak Commons commit- 
tees are: Alan Clark, a key 
actor simply refused to answer 
the committee's questions.) 
The system was so flawed that 
Jerzy Hayes* a health commit- 
tee member; erven leaked a crit- 
ical report to Virginia 
Bottomley the Health Secre- 
tary so that she could knock It 
down before publication. The 
Commons Privileges Commit- 


tee inquired, confirmed the 
leak — and took no action. 




a hard time. Giles Radice cf the 
Treasury Committee (under 
the Tories his sub committee 
on the civil service produced 
ground-breaking new rules for 
how ministers should behave) 
is anxious. “There is a danger 
Of pushing for »WW>thing you 
might not get It could just 
expose your weakness." Don- 
ald Anderson ' for the Foreign 
Affairs’ committee believes 
that die Foreign Secretary’s 
refusal to provide papers is a 
matter of principle, too grave 
to let slip. 

Peter Hennessy called the 
departmental commit- 

tees the single most important 
clawback in terms of the rela- 
tive influence of the legisla- 
ture and executive since the 
turn of the centuryft). In the- 
ory Committee powers are 
only actionable if other MPS 
back them up and that 
depends on the whips. What is 
at stake, after a year of New 
Labour rule is whether these 
committees are going to be tol- 
erated by the executive if, like 
Foreign Affairs, they get 
stroppy Norman St John 
Stevas, getting in quickly 
before Margaret Thatcher 
realised what was afoot, set up 
the committee system In 1979. 
He aspired to nothing less 
than “redressing the balance 
Of power” within the Con> 
monsW- Some successes: An 
inquiry by the Defence Com- 
mittee into the Westland heli- 
copter affair But when the 
Health Committee chaired by 
Nicholas Winterton, a Tory 
MP, attacked the internal 
market within the NHS, whips 
derided they had had enough 
internal opposition. They 
Invented the “Winterton 
rule", preventing a committee 
fftmirrnan serving more than 
two parliaments. 



“Parliament had its destiny in 
its own hands and it threw it 
away" W inte r tc a i now says. 

To subvert “Independent" 
committees, the Tories 
showed, you turn chairs into 
ministers, or even whips. The 
danger now, as the committees 
start to stretch their wings, is 
that the flagellants will have 
their way again. 

Yet one committee they can- 
not muzzle- if MPS or the pub- 
lic wanted a template for 
effective monitoring of the 
executive by the House of Com- 
mons, it Is surriy the ' Public 
Accounts Ccmmtttee, created 
in the 19th century Berth minis- 
ters arid their top officials still 


fear having to appear before it 
in e ac h Whitehall department 
a ctvfl servant, usually the per- 
manent secretary serves as 
accounting officer with an 
obligation to blow t he whistle 
in the FAC’s direction an unau- 
thorised spending. Chaired by 
convention by an Opposition 
MB the R\C commands the 900- 
strong National Audit Office, 
which examines accounts ^ 
asks about value for money 
Through the PAG, MPs are, like 
members of the United States 
Congress, able to conduct regu- 
lar; professional and thorough- 
going investigations on the 
public's behalf 
The model has not been lost 


on some Labour committee 
dialrs, especially the “old and 
bold" who, resigned to haying 
missed the boat of political 
preferment during Labour’s 
wilderness years, are set to 
malm a name for themselves 
as backbenchers. Bruce 
George, long-time Walsall MP, 
chai rman of the Defence 
Committee, has drawn up a 
rejuvenation plan for bigger 
budgets, stronger powers, the 
capacity to conduct research, 
initiate debate and interro- 
gate ministers and their offi- 
cials more rigorously It's not. 
he says, a bid for power but a 
demand for respect Commit- 
tees should not have power 


says Peter Hennessy but influ- 
ence “Governments govern; 
Parliament does not, even 
though without the consent of 

Pa rliamen t no gover nment 
can exercise power for 
loug”CT. Reports, even from 
the quieter committees, such 
as science and technology can 
serve to marshal evidence and 
Influence opinion. 

Some (hairs want higher pay 
to reflect the responsibility of 
running a committee; which 
can take three days a week. His 
as tough, according to the Ttey 
chairman erf the Agriculture 
Committee. Peter Luff as being 
a Junior witniwhw. Giles Radice 
wonders whether making some 


Privy Councillors might rein- 
force their independence. 

The public standing of the 
committees was badly dam- 
aged under the Tories and they 
need to raise their game before 
requests for extra cash look 
plausible. They are wildly var- 
ied in the quality of their mem- 
bers and output Gerald 
KanfVnan has been allowed to 
turn the Culture Committee 
Into a personal flefdom. a rub- 
ber stamp for his acidic hyper- 
bole. Too many inquiries verge 
on the fkrclcaL Questions get 
put which are merely a state- 
ment of prejudice. MPs don't 
follow up answers, let alone 
sustain a line of questioning. 


One member of the Culture 
committee once asked a ques- 
tion which went an for seven 
minutes. Civil servants and 
ministers spend hours prepar- 


ing; Gordon Brown is so anx- 
ious when he appears before 
the Treasury Committee, he 
shakes. MPs however often 
don’t bother to prepare at all. 

Complaisant members nwh* 
easy meat for the whips: a word 
in a chairman’s ear about the 
dangers of pursuing a particu- 
lar inquiry a hint that it would 
be a good idea to delay publica- 
tion until after the party con- 
ference. Above all the whips 
control committee member- 
ship, seeking to ensure there is 
never a majority to be difficult, 
as there so famously is on the 
Tftirpign Affair s C nmmit tpp. 

Labour chairmen admit 
that even though they want to 
see committees develop as a 
respected alternative to gov- 
ernment office there are some 
jobs they wouldn't be able to 
refuse. “Not many” says Giles 
Radice. “I have more influence 
as chairman of the Treasury 
committee than I would In 
most ministerial jobs.” 

Hard and fast evidence of 
committee influence on gov- 
ernment policy is hard to find. 
Perhaps the Downing Street 
summit with the highbrow 
end of the Arts establishment 
the other day was a response 
to criticism from Gerald Kauf- 
man’s committee about a Gov- 
ernment obsessed with trivia. 

UT if there are 
signs that the 
Prime Minister is 
•taking committee 
ports seriously 
how soon before 
he moves against them? 
Labour's leaders are not 
thought to be happy about the 
way a critic of New Labour 
such as Diane Abbott, a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee; gets propelled on 
to prime-time television. 

Govemments do not readily 
give executive power away 
Ministers do not take up the 
Spain of nffiflfl in order to dis- 
arm their empires or provision 
their foes. But the Blair gov- 
ernment has devolved power to 
Scotland and Wales and. In 
sponsoring greater freedom of 
nfflriai information and 
promising reform of Commons 
procedure, stoked an expecta- 
tion that it could live in same 
new geography of power and 
influence between Whitehall 
and Westminster Strengthen- 
ing the departmental select 
committees ought to be part of 
that project Yet such reform Is 
not just for ministers, it speaks 
to the self-possession even the 
identity of MPs. Select com- 
mittee reform depends on who 
they think they are. 



Sources: (1] Peter Hennessy, 
The Hidden Wiring. Goltancz, 

1 995; (2) House at Commons, 
June 25. 1079; p} Peter 
Hennessy, same referenca 
FldtooRe s o a n aK janeftlnntan. 
Anne Peddns is a political 
correspondent; David Walker edits 
Analysis. 


Select Commtttees shal be appointed to 
examine the axpandBura. administration 
and pricy of the principal gowimwi 
departments. 

Select C omm ittee s shaB haw power — 

4 lo send tor persons, pepere and records; 

b) K> appoint special ocMserc; 

c) to report; 

cQ to communicate thetr evidence to other 
committees and the CommKea at PuMe 
Accounts; 

4 to meet with other committees to take 
evidence end condder reports. 
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Output slumps 


Gloom in factories 


Larry Elliott 

and Charlotte Denny 



RITISH manu- 
facturing is offi- 
cially in its first 
I recession since 
r John Major's ad- 
ministration 
pulled out of the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism, government 
statisticians indicated 
yesterday. 

Ravaged by the strong 
pound and the crisis in Asia, 
output from factories fell for a 
second successive month in 
May. says the Office for 
National Statistics. 

Sterling fell sharply on the 
foreign exchanges after the 
news, as dealers said that the 
Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee was more 
likely to keep interest rates 


on hold when it meets later 
this week. 

Sectors particularly sensi- 
tive to the strong pound, such 
as textiles and clothing, face 
the toughest time and contrib- 
uted most to the 0.4 per cent 
drop in manufacturing output 
In May. 

In the latest three months, 
output rose 0.1 per cent, but 
the Office of National Statis- 
tics estimates that the annual 
trend Is for the sector to 
shrink 0.5 per cent 

This is the first time that 
statisticians have predicted 
that factories are in recession 
since December 1992 — before 
the economy had had time to 
benefit from the cheaper 
pound and lower interest 
rates which came in the wake 
of Black Wednesday. 

As manufacturing teeters 
into its fourth downturn in 


the past 25 years, output is 
less than 4 per cent higher 
than at the end of the Lawson 
boom in the second quarter of 
1990, and only about 8 per 
cent higher than in the after- 
math of the three-day week In 
mld-1974. 

Ri char d Dey, of ABN Amro, 
said the figures were much 
worse than expected. 

“The additional weakness 
in manufacturing shown by 
these data will further help 
reassure the committee that 
no move is necessary this 
month," he said. 

Sterling fell two pfennigs 
before recovering to finish 
the day at DM2JJ7 as traders 
became more confident that 
interest rates had peaked. 

But John O'Sullivan, of BT 
Alex Brown, warned that 
even yesterday's gloomy data 
might not stay the comm.it- 
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tee's hand on Thursday. 
“There is a sense from recent 
minutes and the May infla- 
tion report that manufactur- 
ing output data have to be 


totally catastrophic to con- 
vince the conupittee that the 
Inflation risks are substan- 
tially lower than it hac al- 
ready factored in.” 

Overall industrial output 
fell 1.2 per cent in May, which 
the committee said was 
mainly because of the steep 
decline in energy supply as a 
result of an exceptionally cold 
April being followed by a 
mild May. 

In sharp contrast to the in- 
dustrial downturn, separate 
figures released yesterday 
showed that the financial sec- 
tor is growing at its fastest 
rate for a year. 

Forty-four per cent of firms 
reported increased activity, 
while only 5 per cent recorded 
a falL says the latest snapshot 
of the sector from the Confed- 
eration of British Industry. 
The overall balance of 39 per 


cent is the highest since June 
last year. 

The robust growth In what 
is one of the fastest growing 
areas In the service sector 
highlights the feeing 

the committee. 

Buoyed by strong domestic 
demand and with exports 
making up. a much smaller 
proportion of business, com 
parties in some parts of the 
services sector are still grow 
ing at a fast rate. 

But analysts expect gloom 
in manufacturing to spread to 
services. 

“The danger is that the psy- 
chological effect of a pro 
longed recession in manufac- 
turing could turn the hoped- 
for soft landing for the 
economy into a hard one," 
said Simon Briscoe of Nikko 
Europe, a Japanese bank 
based In London. 



Whisky sales have slumped in the Far East. Bat Diageo thinks Asian drinkers will be in force one day 


The three levers that are putting the brake on Britain’s manufacturing industry 


Diageo raises 


Asian crisis 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE world's biggest 
whisky maker has an 
interesting response to 
a 44 per cent sales crash in 
the Far East, it is raising 
prices. 

Diageo, the food and drink 
combine created when Guin- 
ness merged with Grand Met- 
ropolitan at the end of last 
year. Is undaunted by the 
thirst-shrinking economic 
crisis in Asia-Pacific markets. 
It is spending more on adver- 
tising and marketing, and is 
asking whisky drinkers to 
pay more. 

Luke Swanson, a spokes- 
man for Diageo, said that part 
of the price increase was a 
response to devaluation of 
currencies such as the yen. 
Malaysia’s ringgit and the In- 
donesian rupiah. 

But another factor was the 
need "to support their [the 


brands’] premium position in 
the market". He added that 
Diageo was committed to 
stepping up advertising and 
marketing support for its 
Scotch brands for the dur- 
ation of the Asian crisis, in 
order to be positioned for the 
upturn “whenever that is". 

That means the economic 
crisis could be more expen- 
sive for Diageo than the cost 
of tiie lost sales may suggest. 
But the company takes the 
view that Asian drinkers will 
be back in force one day and 
is deter mine d that it Will be 
classic Diageo brands which 
they drink. 

Diageo's stable of top 
Scotch names includes John- 
nie Walker, J&B, White 
Horse. VAT 89, Bells and 
Black & White. Overall, 40 per 
cent of the 80 million cases of 
Scotch sold worldwide each 
year is accounted for by Dia- 
geo. Scotch is the world’s 
favourite whisky: production 
of American bourbon is 
12 million cases, eight million 
of which are for domestic 
consumption. 


Furniture-maker 
feels squeeze 


Strong pound 


Charlotte Denny 


D AVID Breese estimates 
sterling’s march np 
the foreign exchanges 
in the last year and half has 
cost his mjflll Lincolnshire 
company nearly half a mil- 
lion pounds. 

His firm, Lloyd Loom of 
Spalding make woven fibre 
furniture from machine 
twisted paper using a tech- 
nique developed in the 
1930s. The company’s prod- 
ucts are sold in 42 
countries, an achievement 
which won him a Queen’s 
award for exports this year. 

Exports are the mainstay 
of Mr Breese’s business. 
But with the pound more 
than 20 per cent higher 
than its October 1996 level 
on a trade weighted basis, 
the company has had to cut 
its margins to hold prices 
down for foreign buyers. 


“Our ability to make a 
profit has been destroyed 
by the false strength of the 
pound,” he says. “It’s dev- 
astated our business. We’ve 
gone from being profitable 
to a company just keeping 
its nose above water.” 

Mr Breese built the firm 
up from its beginnings 13 
years ago, to a company 
which employs 100 local 
people with an annual turn- 
over of £5 million. But 
plans to add another 350 
jobs have been shelved. 
“Until 18 months ago we 
ploughed every penny of 
profit back into the busi- 
ness. We were going to ex- 
pand here but will be forced 
to produce overseas 
instead." 

Mr Breese says the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t seem to be 
interested in the impact the 
high pound is having on the 
manufacturing sector. 

“What is a young com- 
pany like ours supposed to 
do? Every job we create 
overseas is one which could 
have been created here.” 


MFI sales ‘hit 
by rate rise’ 


Demand fall 


Charlotte Dectny 


L AST week when MFI an- 
nounced it was cutting 
1,500 jobs, managing di- 
rector John Randall insisted 
that the plans had been laid 
wen before consumers lost en- 
thusiasm for big purchases. 

But the downturn in domes- 
tic demand has clearly af- 
fected the furniture manufac- 
turing group’s short-term 
outlook. Mr Randall says that 
slumping down its products 
and concentrating on kitch- 
ens and bedrooms, will help 
MFI weather “not helpful” 
trading conditions ahead. 

Mr Randan is clear why 
consumers have lost interest 
in household goods. "Rising 
interest rates. The slowdown 
in sales dates from January 
when the three million house- 
holds with annualised mort- 
gages received bills some 25 
per cent higher." 


High-street spending while 
still holding up overall has 
fallen sharply in the con- 
sumer durables area since the 
turn of the year. Last year 
sales were boosted by the 
windfalls from the demutua- 
lised bunding societies. 

But Mr Randall says the in- 
crease in sales wasn’t any 
thing like what the market ex- 
pected. “It added a bit of froth 
on top but that has gone 
now." If there is evidence that 
interest rates have peaked, be 
expects consumers' confi- 
dence will return. 

MFI sells two out of every 
five British kitchens and 
makes most of them in the 
UK- Mr Randan points out 
that the strength of sterling 
has had some positive fea- 
tures for his firm. “We are 
benefiting from lower mate- 
rial prices.” 

The company has a division 
in France and expects the 
recovery in that country to 
increase sales volumes and 
compensate for the falling 
margins caused by the rise of 
the pound 


Swiss hit back at Holocaust campaign 


A ttempts by the us to 
help the families of 
Holocaust victims get 
back the assets they deposited 
with Swiss banks hit another 
hurdle yesterday when the 
shareholders of Credit Suisse 
threatened to sue New York 
authorities for damage in- 
flicted on the bank's reputa- 
tion. writes JUl Treanor. 

Marc Fessler, a Zurich- 
based investment adviser, 
told Bloomberg news agency 
-.that he would instruct a law 


Arm to sue New York City 
and New York State unites 
they dropped sanctions 
against the bank and UBS, Its 
larger rlvaL 

The two local authorities 
imposed sanctions on the 
banks last week, including 
barring short-term invest- 
ment with them and stopping 
them selling state and city 
debt unless they reached a 
settlement with Jewish 
groups by September 1. 

The local authorities de- 


cided to re- impose the sanc- 
tions. which were lifted, last 
year, after talks on a global 
settlement between Jewish 
groups and the Swiss banks 
broke down. 

The bankers offered to pay 
a maximum of $600 million to 
settle the claims, which the 
Jewish leaders dismimiwi as 
“insulting" and proposed a 
$15 billion deal. 

Mr Fessler said he had the 
backing of four of his clients 
and another investor, who 


together own 20,000 Credit 
Suisse shares, for his action. 

“The moment a company 
I’m a shareholder of gets 
blackmailed, I want to defend 
myselL" Mr Fessler said, add- 
ing that his Bern-based law- 
yers believed he had a strong 
case. 

He would probably mount 
his challenge before Septem- 
ber 1, when the first sanctions 
take effect. 

If the impasse in negotia- 
tions continues, the sanctions 


will become increasingly 
stringent and by January 1, 
1999 would affect all Swiss 
companies. 

When the sanctions were 
announced the Swiss govern- 
ment reacted furiously, and 
said it would support any 
legal action taken by Swiss 
companies. 

It threatened to complain 
to the World Trade Organisa- 
tion, which is responsible 
for global trading 
regulations. 
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Wobbly economy 
set for bad fall 



Alex Brummer 


E veryone, including 

the markets, appears to 
be feigning shock that 
the UK economy is cooling so 
rapidly. This should, how 
ever, not come as a surprise. 
The Treasury’s official fore- 
cast. updated last month for 
the new fiscal strategy report, 
predicts growth declining 
from 3 per cent last year to 
1.75 per cent in the 1998.’ 99 fis- 
cal year. 

That seems to be coming 
about. The effect of the strong 
pound on the manufacturing 
sector is serious, as the latest 
industrial production figures 
show. But consumer confid- 
nece is also sinking fast, ns a 
response to rising interest 
rates, with the Bank of Eng* 
land's key repo rate at 7.5 per 
cent. 

The speed with which the 
economy is coming back to 
Earth Is shown in the indus- 
trial output figures. Overall 
output is down 1.2 per cent 
and manufacturing is weaker 
than expected and stagnating. 
Engineering and textile in- 
dustries seem to be suffenring 
most. 

The big unknown in the 
Treasury's forecast, as out 
lined in the fiscal report, is 
the effects of “market volatil- 
ity in Asia and Russia" which 
could be potentially much 
more serious for the domestic 
economic than has been en- 
visaged. The East Asian econ- 
omies show no signs of Im- 
proving. Added to this has 
been the uncertainty in Rus- 
sia, where the IMF is seeking 
to stitch together a new. 
rescue plan, and Japan. Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, Japan's 
prime minister, is doing noth- 
ing to help settle the scene 
there with his wavering over 
long-term tax reforms. 

The real question for the 
Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee, when it 
meets later this week, is 
whether the strong pound, the 
June interest rate rise and 
the deepening uncertainties, 
are enough to ease upward 
pressure in earnings. 

Some forecasters, like the 
Centre for Economics and 
Business Research, have 
revised the notion of stagfla- 
tion, the combination of slow- 
down and rising inflation. 
But that appears an unlikely 
scenario over anything but 
the very short term. If the 
committee is convinced that 
there has not been a signifi- 
cant easing of policy, as a 
result of the Government’s 
new fiscal strategy, it is 
reasonable to expect no 
change in base rates: the 
world is too uncertain a place. 


Tomkins focus 

T HE Hanson satellite 
which has remained 
most intact during the 
last two decades, despite the 
anti-conglomerate trend has 
been Tomkins. Rather than 


Trading places 

I RRESPECTIVE of official 
moves by the London Stock 
Exchange, the leading 
stockbrokers in the City have 
been rapidly preparing them- 
selves for the euro from Janu- 
ary i, 1999. 

The more sensible houses 
are determined not to be in 
the same position as the old 
Smith New Court alter the 
start of screen-based trading, 
as the only broking bouse still 
making a market on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange when 
everyone else had moved on 
to screens. 

In recent months there has 
been endless speculation 
about alliances among the 
world’s leading bourses. The 
US Nasdaq exchange, which 
is fiercely ambitious, has 
been working hard at forging 
an alliance with Deutsche 
Borse. of Germany. Mean- 
while. in Londun. Lille, the 
futures and options market, 
has been engaged in rapid 
reforms intended to keep it- 
self competitive with the 
newly linked European fu- 
tures markets. Deutsche Ter- 
min Borse, in Germany, and 
the Matif in France. All of 
this comes as various product 
providers, including Com- 
merzbank of Germany, have 
sought to develop their own 
European indices. 

Clearly, it is important for 
the City that the London Stock 
Exchange, as Europe's senior 
and most liquid market, is not 
left out of these developments. 
A strategic alliance with Deut- 
sche Borse would allow it to 
remain a significant partici- 
pant in the euro game and 
eliminate risks to which Liffe 
has been exposed by staying 
outside Europe's screen-based 
futures net. 


Dye resurrects 
old City name 


JUl Treanor 


P DFM, the controversial 
fund management 
group run by Tony Dye. 
is raising its profile and adver- 
tising its new name — Phillips 
& Drew — amid speculation 
that it will be spun off from its 
newly merged parent, UBS. 

PDFM has readopted the old 
City name of Phillips & Drew 
as a result of the merger of its 
parent company. Union Bank 
of Switzerland, with Swiss 
Bank Corporation. 

“After being PDFM for the 
last five years, this July we 
return to the name by which 
you know us best — Phillips & 
Drew." yesterday's half-page 
advertisement in the Financial 
Times read. 

The Phillips & Drew name 


was dropped after the firm was 
bought by UBS. 

Speculation is rife that Mr 
Dye will find U bard to work 
with Gary’ Brinson, the Chl- 
^So-based fund manager who 
runs the merged bank's asset 
management operation. The 
City believes that Mr Dye may 
mount a management buy-out 
or sell die business to another 
firm. 

The advertisement emphn- 
stsed Phillips & Drew's iden- 
tity. which is associated with u 
mistaken decision by Mr Dye’s 
more than two years ago. He 
pulled oui of storks, missing 
out on the bull run which con- 
tinues today. 

Unabashed, Phillips & Drew 
trumpeted its performance in 
the advertisement, saying it 
had been in the top quaitUe for 
a decade. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK MR i g 


Australia 2.607 
Austria 20.45 
Belgium 59 , 9 a 
Canada 234 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11.14 
Finland 8.92 
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going for a toll scale de- 
merger. in the manner of the 
old master Lord Hanson him- 
self, his boastful pupil Greg 
Hutchings has relied upon a 
winnowing process and in fill 
acquisitions to make sense of 
a company which has little 
coherence, with n mix of 
businesses ranging from gum 
to bread. 

For a time Tomkins was ex- 
tremely unfashionable like all 
conglomerates, but now that 
Hutchings has learnt the lan- 
guage of the late nineties, 
with much talk of focus, the 
shares in his group have been 
playing catch-up with the rest 
of the stock mnrket. 

The concentration on tour 
sectors, construction, food 
manufacturing, industrial en- 
gineering and professional 
and leisure (in which hand 
guns fall) could soon be dowta 
to three as a buyer is sought •. ‘ 
for the latter business where 
profits have been uneven and 
the ethics problematical. 

After 15-years Hutchings Is 
learning to navigate the 
riptides. 

He has also become the 
vok» of caution. Surplus cash 
has been used to buy back 
shares. Although the group 
remains on the lookout for 
allied businesses, to add to 
those It already controls. It Is 
dearly not Impressed by the 
fashion for gearing-up. In- 
deed. there are vague hints 
that It might be dangerous. i 
Sensible sentiments as the " ’ 
Anglo-Saxon economies start 
to feel the Asian blasts. 
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Continent’s most powerful operators join forces as London brokers fear missing out on euro trading 


I Exchange to tie with German bourse 


tc °no* 

a d fan 


Alttx Brumroor 
and Jill Traanor 


T HE London Stock 
Exchange and Deut- 
sche Bbrse, of 
Frankfurt, are 
today expected to 
launch a new era of strategic 
co-operation before the 
launch of the euro on January 
1 next year. 

The two exchanges, which 
until have been seen as rivals 
for business In euro equites, 
have scheduled a joint an- 
nouncement at the Savoy 
Hotel in London. 

It is understood that the 


strategic link between the ex- 
changes, the two most power- 
ful in Europe, initially will 

not Involve equity or owner- 
ship links between London 
and Frankfurt which have 
different ownership struc- 
tures and governance. Never- 
theless, the enming together 
of the two markets demon- 
strates the dete rmina tion of 
London to remain the key 
participant In equity trading 
< after the launch of the euro. 

The possibility of joint ven- 
tures between the London 
Stock Exchange, the largest 1 
and most liquid in Europe, j 
and Deutsche Borse, fallows 
efforts by US and rymHngnfr^ ] 


stock and fotures markets to change in Brussels. Leading 
build new alliances for the London stockbrokers have be- 
euro era. come Increasing concerned 

In recent months Deutsche that the London Stock Ex- 
Bdrse has held talks with change could be sidelined 
New York's Nasdaq, market after the launch Of the euro, 


In the same position as r.tffo , 
the London futures and op- 
tions market, which has been 
struggling in recent months 
to catch up with European 
counterparts winning back 


‘It makes sense for London and Frankfurt to work this 
out together so that there is a European-wide standard 1 


which has b een anxious to in- 
crease its European presence. 
There also has been an effort 
to replicate the Nasdaq mar- 
ket in Europe, with the cttm» ■ 
operation of the Easdaq ex- 1 


even though the London 
plans to offer euro dealing, 
pricing arid settlement facili- 
ties. Stockbrokers are deter- 
mined that the London Stock i 

Brohanpa must DOt Ww«l Wolf 


business through screen- 
based trading and linked sys- 
tems In FTankfhrt and Paris. 

Ioffe has been belatedly 
forced to switch trading sys- 
tems from open-outcry to 


screen-based trading and to 
abolish its memberships 
structure in favour of more 
corporate ownership and a 

stronger profit motive. Con- 

cans remain, however, that 
it will not have the software 
In place to compete with 
European futures markets in 

time for euro trading. 

rending London firms be- 
lieve that an essential factor 
for the City to maintain its 
position as the most Impor- 
tant equity trading centre In 
Europe is compatibility be- 
I tween its new order-driven 
SETC trading system and the 
CREST settlement system. 
There is also a belief that the ! 


euro indexes being built up in 
London, such as the ETSE 
Eurotop 100 and the FTSE 300. 
could be overtaken. “There 
has been proliferation of 
European index brands,” one 
senior stockbroker said last 
night 

“It would make sense If . 
London and Frankfurt at- 
tempted to work this out 
together so that there is a 
European-wide standard," he 
added. 

Individual institutions in 
Europe, such as Commerz- 
bank, have been developing 
European-wide funds and in- 
dexes in a effort to get ahead : 
of competitors. The need for I 


unified indexes, which offer 
uniform trading standards 
across Europe, is particularly 
important given the spread of 
derivatives trading which Is 
often based around stock in- 
dexes. Fund managers also 
have been looking for ways to 
establish European-wide 
benchmarks which track the 
largest companies across 
Europe. 

Only last month GEC. of 
Britain, and Alcatel, of 
France, decided to spin-off Al- 
stom, the power group, od the 
Paris market to ensure that it 
had a euro quote and was in- 
cluded in the any new Euro- 
pean investment funds. 


Credit warning 
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Biting the bullet. . . Smith & Wesson xnay be sold as Tomkins restructures in expectation of a recession 

Attack on reckless borrowing 


Roger Com 


G REG Hutchings, 
Chairman of the food 
and engineering 
group Tomkins, 
warned yesterday that British 
companies were being reck- 
less in pushing up borrow- 
ings ahead of a recession. 

“1 am sure there will be a 
recession in the next five 
years and I don’t want to be 
overstretched. If you go into a 
recession highly geared, it's 
tough. I want our capital 
structure to be effective but 


not reckless,” he said, pro- 
dieting that high debt levels 
would create problems for 
companies most exposed to 
ffrTttng demand and the high 
pound. 

*1 think thing s will Change 
dramatically over the next six 
months. With the Asian crisis 
and the high pound, cash ' 
flows are drying up and there 
have been lots of profit 
warnings." . 

Tomkins, whose brands 
range from Hovis to Smith & 
Wesson guns, has refosed to 
l follow the fashion of “ Be aring 
up” with extra debt despite 


the potential benefits for 
shareholders in substituting 
loans for share c apital 

It has debts of £150 million, 
about 15 per cent of its capi- 
tal, which is Mr Hutchings’s 
target level. “An effective cap- 
ital structure means one from 
which you can move. If we go 
into recession I don't want to 
be o ve rstretched, then if the 
stock market goes down we 
win be able to take some op- 
portunities.” 

Despite this caution, the 
group .spent £741 million last 
year on 15 acquisitions, in- 
cluding six Spillers flour 


mills. It also spent £88 million 
to buy back shares and an- 
nounced yesterday that share- 
holders would be asked to ap- 
prove further buy-back 
powers at foe annual meeting. 

Last year profits reached 1 
£500 mfTlion for the first time 
— a 16 per cent increase on 
the previous year. 

The group has attempted to 
escape the unfashionable 
“conglomerate” tag by reor- 
ganising into three broad div- 
isions. The largest comprises 
the food maniifarturing oper- 
ations based on Rank Hovis 
McDougall, which had sales ' 


last year of £L8 billion. Engi- 
neering sales reached £1.5 bil- 
lion, while components for 
the construction industry 
produced £ 1-2 bmion. 

The reorganisation leaves 
the threat of disposal hanging 

over Smith & Wesson, along 
with garden and leisure com- 
panies. A decision will be 
made in the next 18 months. 

Mr Hutchings said the 
group’s strong finances and 
balance of interests would 
help cope with tough condi- 
tions. while there was still 
scope for acquisitions in the 
three main business areas. 


Bullish 
banks 
told to 
get real 


JH1 Treanor 

M ANY banks are taking 
risks that could lead to 
collapse if the world 
economy slows and stock 
markets fall in value, a report 
from a think-tank says today. 

The report. B anking Ba- 
nana Skins, is based on the 
views of almost 200 bankers, 
regulators and analysts. It 
says a crash on Wall Street is 
the bankers’ biggest fear. 

The Centre for the Study of 
Financial Innovation warns 
that banks in the the competi- 
tive British market will be 
particularly vulnerable to the 
end of the bull run. 

The report quotes Tony 
Davies, director of group risk 
management at Lloyds TSB, 
as seeing the current benign 
economic environment creat- 
ing “an increased risk .appe- 
tite with a repetition of fixe 
very aggressive transactions 
that, characterised the late 
1980s". 

A respondent from the 
building society sector — 
where lending criteria for 
mortgages appear to be less 
stringent — expressed con- 
cern about "Irrational actions 
based on a belief that current 
benign business conditions 
will continue forever”. 

Investment bankers are 
worried, too. The chairman rtf 
rvnp Londo n me r chant bank 
bemoaned “the Institutional- 
ised belief that good trading 
markets will continue for 
mnw time”. 

Overall. tougher market 
conditions combined with the 
expensive race to install new 
technology to beat the millen- 
nium bug and prepare for 
Europe’s single currency, are 
sending "loud and clear” 
alarm bells, the report says. 

Costs, particularly those 
associated with technology, 
are seen as out of control; one 
fund manager said expendi- 
ture in the securities business 
"assumes that the global bull 
market rolls on”. 

The report also predicts 
that merger mania in the 
banking sector will bring 
chaos, with the resulting 
groups too big to manage and 
riddled with culture clashes 
among their de-motivated 
staff, 


MacKenzie 
snares Talk 


Chris Barrie 
and Simon Bowls 


K ELVIN MacKenzie, 
former editor of the 
Sun and the man 
widely credited with 
turning round the Mirror, 
was last night set to take on 
the radio industry as his con- 
sortium emerged as the only 
viable bidder for Talk Radio. 

A rival bid for Talk, the 
national radio station con- 
trolled by Luxembourg broad- 
caster CLT-Ufa, collapsed last 
night after Talk's manage- 
ment failed to agree with 
backers on an increase to 
their rival offer. 

The management consor- 
tium, led by managing direc- 
I tor Paul Robinson and backed 
by tbe Guardian Media Group 
and United News and Media, 
had bid £20 million for Talk. 

By contrast Mr MacKen- 
zie’s consortium, including 
Rupert Murdoch's News In- 
ternational and venture 
group MVI, had offered 
£25 million and were on the 
brink of securing a period of 
exclusivity in the run-up to 
signing a deal- The setback 
for the MBO leaves CLT-Ufa 
negotiating effectively with 
just Mr MacKenzie’s 
consortium. 

It was unclear last night if 
the MBO team would for- 
mally withdraw, but observ- 
ers were discounting its 


News in brief 


chances of succeeding, given 
the difference in bid and the 
fact that both bids are In cash. 

The Luxembourg group is 
selling Its 62.3 per cent stake 
to raise cash for investment 
in digital television, mainly 
in Germany. MVI already 
holds a 35 per cent stake in 
Talk, with remaining shares 
held by Radio Investments. 

Lehman Brothers, repre- 
senting CLT-Ufa. declined to 
comment. However, the bank 
is known to have sought 
£38 million for Talk after a 
recent spate of radio station 
sales saw bidders paying 
hefty prices. 

Talk lost £10 million on 
£3.7 million turnover last 
year, but is understood to be 
benefiting from its World Cup 
coverage which is on track to 
more than double sales to 
£7.5 million. Mr MacKenzie is 
understood to feel that this 
performance can be main- 
tained beyond the World Cup. 

Analysts have been divided 
about Rupert Murdoch’s mo- 
tives for backing the bid by his 
former lieutenant for Talk by 
taking a 20 per cent stake in 
i Mr MacKenzie’s consortium. 

Some saw it as a sly and 
relatively inexpensive way to 
dislodge Mr MacKenzie from 
the Mirror Group at a time 
when there were signs that 
the Mirror titles were being 
given a lift Others believe the 
News Corp chief has real am- 
bitions to be a radio player. 


Defence review 
may mean Job cuts 

BRITAIN'S armoured vehicle-makers could be forced to cut 
capacity a result of the defence review, industry executives 
said. Defence Secretary George Robertson will start a bidding 
war for contracts of £1.5 billion for 400 reconnaissance vehicles 
when he publishes the review tomorrow. — David Gow 

Chiroscience pay-off 

DIAGNOSTICS group Chiroscience reached an agreement with 
Nowell Stebbing. Hs former chief, over a writ he issued against it 
to 199a Dr Stebbing was paid £101,000 compensation when he 
quft, but a dispute arose over share options. Chiroscience is to pay 
Dr Stebbing £3J25 million. — Jan King 

Pace loses £12m 

PACE Micro Technology, the decoder firm, made a £12 million 
loss on £184 million turnover last year. Tbe loss was brushed aside 
by chief executive Malcolm Miller, who said Pace was well 
positioned fbr digital TV’s launch. — Chris Barrie 

Securicor acquisition 

SECURICOB’S parcel-carrying subsidiary. Securicor Omega Ex- 


Bankruptcies could bring return of state-run rail routes Commercial Services, fbr £16.7 m i l lion in cash. 


Keith Helper 
Transport Edttor 


T HE Government will 

take over the routes of 
rail companies that go 
bankrupt in the first move 
which could return part of 
the industry to the public 
sector, Whitehall sources 
confirmed last night 
The Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter. John Prescott has de- 
cided that the Govern- 


ment's proposed strategic 
rail authority will, assume 

responsibility for bankrupt 
routes. 

He win outline the role of 
the authority} dubbed “son 
of British Rail”, in his 
transport white paper latex- 
fMB month. The plan is to 
introduce a short bill in the 
next parliamentary session 
so the SRA can be In place 
by next year. 

Whitehall sources stress- 
ed that government take- 


over of bankrupt compa- : 
nies would not be the pre- 
lude to renationalisation of , 
the Industry. If a suitable , 
private operator came for- 
ward, It would be given > 
proper consideration. 

One said: “This is not a 
return to the bad old days. 
We have to build on what 

we have inherited and make 

sure the public is getting 
the best deal, which is not 
happening at the moment" 
None of the 95 train oper- 


ating companies has en- 
countered financial diffi- 
culties, although there are 
reports that some of the 
smaller companies' are be- 
ginning to cut back by not 
replacing management. 
Wales and the West which 
serves the West Country 
and South Wales, has 
reduced services because it 
has insufficient drivers, 
and it will face severe fi- 
nancial penalties. 

Rural routes, where the 


population is small, the 
government subsidy high 
and financial returns fru- 
gal, are most vulnerable. 
When the franchises were 
awarded, a number of the 
successful companies made 
over-ambitious bids. 

The SRA will be the in- 
dustry’s strategic arm. It 
will mske decisions about 
the rail franchises, which 
are due for renewal in less I 
than five years, and will be j 
able to intervene if it ' 


thfnicB the industry is foil- 
ing to perform. 

At present, the rail fran- 
chise director, John 
O’Brien, is supposed to vet 
each private operator. If 
one collapses, he can intro- 1 
dnee a new company or ran 
thn business His 

office confirmed yesterday 
that several “shelf compa- 
nies” were ready in case of 
an emergency. They would 
be run largely by former 
British Rail officials. 


Record mis-sefling fines 

A RECORD 40 firms have been fined a total of £157,000 fbr delays 
in compensating victims of the £11 billion pensions mis-seOing 
scandal. Treasury minis ter Helen Liddell today will order firms 
to do better or face tbe consequences . — Rupert Jones 

Matthew Clark squeezed 

MATTHEW Clark, the drinks group which owns Gaymersand 
Taunton Cider, warned that its brands were still fighting to 
protect their market share. The group announced a fall in foil- 
year pretax profits from £40.6 minion to £35.8 million. Shares 
advanced 3p to 184p. — Ian King 
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Thanks to direct fuel injection, the Volvo 
S40 IB 025 bhp) SE uses up to 1 5% 
{ess petrol than comparable engines? 
And at £1 99 per month you'll be using 
cash sparingly too. 
The Volvo S40 1 B (1 25 bhp) SE 
from £1 7,305 on the road 
Call 0800 1 1 40 40 for further details. 

VOLVO. A CAR YOB CAM BELIEVE IN. 
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WITH THE MMVO.TIONALLV ASPIRATED 1 PETROL ENGINE. FULL MB 16 £WlT AVAILABLE WHERE THERE IS A HILL CASH DEPOSIT. THE ACTUAL APR WILL VARY DEPENDING ON PERIOD AND AMOUNT FINANCED. BASED ON 12. 000 MILES PJL EXCESS MILEAGE CHARGED AS SHOWN ON THE AGREEMENT. 
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16 SPORTS NEWS 

Racing 


Graham Rock expects a smart performance from Geoff Wragg’s consistent five-year-old at Newmarket 

Geimano has winning glow 


The Guardian Tuesday July 7 1998 


Pontefract card 


H KALTHY horses are 
the key to a success- 
ful season for any 
trainer, and Geoff 
Wragg has struggled so far 
this year. But one horse from 
his string to have nm consis- 
tently well Is Germano 
(3.40), who has a good chance 
to land the Princess Of Wa- 
les's Stakes (3.40) at Newmar- 
ket today. 

, A smooth winner of the 
Gordon Richards Stakes at , 
Sandown on his reappear- 
ance, Germano was slightly 
disappointing on a return 
visit to the course for the 
Brigadier Gerard Stakes, fin- 
ishing third to Insatiable and 
Garuda, four lengths behind 
the runner-up, who meets the 
selection on identical terms. 

Stepped up to a mile and a 
half for the Hardwicke Stakes 
at Royal Ascot, Germano ran 
one of the best races of bis 
career in finishing runner-up 
to Fostdonas, beaten half a 
length, and if he can repro- 
duce that performance he 
should take his revenge on 
Garuda, who subsequently 
finished fifth to Ungaro in th** 1 
Gran Premio di Milano. 

Single Empire, winner of 
the Derby ltaliano last year, 
makes his seasonal reapear- 
fcnee and is set to concede 
weight all round, while Saba- 
dllla was runner-up to Greek 
Palace In the Bessborough 
Stakes, and malcAW his first 
venture into Pattern 
company. 

A bigger danger could be 
Eaton Square, unbeaten to 
minor races at Newbury and 
Goodwood, bat Henry Cecil’s 
promising three- year-old 
faces much more formidable 
opposition here. 

Pipalong (3.05) was out- 
paced by Bint Allay! in the 
dosing stages of the Queen 
Mary Stakes. Previously suc- 
cessful at Ripon and York, she 
can pick up the winning 
thread in the Charles Heid- 
sieck Champagne Cherry 
Hinton Stakes (3.05), provided 
she acts on this faster ground. 

David Loder saddles both 
Blue Melody, who won on her 
dehut at Leicester, and Spirit 




ill 


Cherry ripe . . . Pipalong (left), the favourite for the Cherry Hinton, defeats Bint Allayl at York photograph: alec russsi. 


Willing, who was impressive 
when winning by seven 
lengths at Ascot. 

Spirit Willing should be the 
better of the pair, but Pipa- 
long has superior form and 
Tim Easterby’s filly should 
not be troubled by a sixth 
furlong. 

Another Ascot failure, M3s- 
bah (4.10), is worth an inter- 
est in the Lincoln Mild Cigars 
Rated Stakes. Ben Banbury's 
colt finished ninth behind 


Plan-B in the Britannia 
Stakes, beaten about three 
lengths, having previously di- 
vided Sharp Play and Track- 
ing to a conditions event at 
Thirsk. 

The form of the Britannia is 
working out well and he will 
take some beating, despite 
being dropped back to six 
furlongs. 

Lynda Ramsden has several 
good chances at Pontefract. 
Her daughter, Emma, might 


ride the winner of the Hyde 
Sporting Promotions Ladles 
Handicap aboard Shalyah 
( 2 . 20 ) and while Courtesan 
(2.50) has to concede weight 
to the Add to the Dianne 
Nursery, the Doncaster win- 
ner has more scope than her 
rivals. 

Mouche (5.00) has been 
unlucky to her recent races 
over sprint distances and at- 
tempts a mile in the King 
Richard m Fillies' Handicap. 


If she stays, she should have 
the measure of some moder- 
ate rivals and looks a worthy 
nap. 

Kieren Fallon, who rode for 
the Ramsdens before joining 
Henry Cecil last year, has 
failed in his appeal against 
the three-day ban he was 
given by the stewards- for his 
riding of Memorise in the 
Curragh Cup nine days ago. 
His suspension begins 
tomorrow. 


Prescott 
ready for 
York 
assault 


Graham Rock 


P ASTERNAK, who car- 
ries the colours of 
your correspondent, is 
a warm favourite for the 
John Smith’s Cup at York 
on Saturday, priced from 
7-2 with. Ladbrokes and 
Hill’s to . 11-4 with Coral 
and the Tote. 

Given his success in the 
race last year and his sub- 
sequent triumph In* the 
Cambridgeshire, the men 
who make the odds are tak- 
ing no chances, despite him 
being raised 91b for his vic- 
tory at Newmarket. 

What can I tell yon? He is 
well. A tentative plan to 
run in the Lincoln was 
abandoned early in March, 
and then Sir Mark Pres- 
cott’s team began to cough. 
He was not ready for the 
Hunt Cup, and the big race 
of file weekend is his natu- 
ral target. 

Never a flashy worker at 
home, he has pleased in his 
recent exercise on Newmar- 
ket Heath. He would not 
want either extreme of go- 1 
tog. but if the ground were 
good and the pace were 
strong, he would have a 


'Emerald Heights, numer- 
up to Double Classic to the 
King George V Handicap at 
Royal Ascot. Is second to 
the ante-post market, a 
best-priced 9-1 with Coral, 
while the promising three- 
year -olds Muhib (10-1 
Coral and Ladbrokes) and 
Porto Forlcas (15-1 Hill’s) 
are relatively tmexposed. 

Hie Royal Hunt Cup win- 
ner Refuse To Lose is 14-1 
generally, but those look- 
ing to oppose Pasternak 
might consider the French 
challenger Punishment 
(19-1 Tote), who finished 
fast to divide Yavana’s Pace 
and Greek Palace in the 
Hong Kong Jockey Club 
Trophy at Sandown. 
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Results 


II Newmarket Jackpot programme 


ajoo (w I0l|di)i *, Dfoorr, r Quino 
(1+-1J; a, Hjr FteW (14-1); a, H DM- 
dand (20-1). 4-1 CO-tev Charga. Hits al 
Ufa, TNdwt 12 ran OL OL (M Ctiarawn) 
T«a: E114» DUB. EL8D. 13.70. Dual P. 
EB4.80. CSF: £16704. m Doriaaio. 

MO (Sfa 1, COM O JACK, S Sandafs 
P-4 lav); a, a n a lteia tea (14-1); 3, My 
Mothar 1 !* P iW (18-1). 10 ran IX. I*. (B 
Uoehan) Tola: £2.00; El JO, E3JB. £2.40. 
Dual F: FI MO CSF: C2SS3. 
xoo tin zf> i, DamnmvE, m mrta 
(1 V-2 JHaw): a. Ptatol (12-1); S, SaraaAP- 
Hy (12-1). 11-2 JW te# Praaam Situation. 12 
ran 7K. W. (J Hni») Tow £4.70: FI JO, £4 jo. 
£3.80. Dud P. £41.40. Trio: £234.60. CSP. 
E66J51. Trleaat E7HL46. 

3-30 (1m 2fa 1, ZALAL, R Flrandi (1 V6 
lav); 2, Dual Wand (33-1); 9, CadBUe 
M a h o n (25-1). 11 ran 2. K (L Cumuil) 
Tata: £240: Cl. 4a £8J0. C4.4a Dual P 
Cl3B.ia CSF: £52.13. Mt SUvor Sun. 

*JOO (2m 1f)i 1,-IHB BUmACADOnr, 
M Dwyer (7-1); 2, 3-h*»y Thooyht* (B-1C 
3, Shotam Wa Jtaah (13-4 lav). 7 ran Ut tX 
(M Buckley) Tote: £8 JO; C2J0. £3.00. Dual F: 
£29.70. CS 1 : CML24, 

tt30 mi, snun, P Qoode (Z-1 Fav): 3, 
n» no li ni M yt ery 110-1): 3, M arine S ho rt 

(25-1): 4, MHiwy'a Mura (20-1). IBran 9L 
3. X. (D NtchoUa) Tow £3.40: CIJa C2J0. 
£7.10. £3.70. Dual F: £29.80. Trio: £513.40. 
CSF: F1BJ4. TricasC £419.41. 

PLACBPOTi £8.881.40. QUADPOT: 
£202.40. 


IIIISSELBURQH 

2.13 (0*> I.CAjRTMM. PARK, CLOWTtier 
(9-4): s. Mm Cooaoet (8-1); 3, CM 
Stuck hi (10-11 lav). 8 ran HO. 4. (J Berry) 
TOW £3.10; FI. 10. £3.40. OF: EBJO. CSF: 
FI7J3. 

Ml (1m) 1, WALTZ TteBS, R Lappin 
(50-1); 2, Do ct or Muvlauo (8-1); 3, 
Saeaaria Amy (100-30). 3-1 tav Fancy A 
Fornma. M ran X L (I Semple) Tote: 
C1B4JQ; £4330. £2.70. Cl .93. OF: C435.T0. 
CSF: £418.35. TricaacFl J16.13. 

3.1 S (T«n 1 0: 1 , BUT OF ALL, C Lowtlwr 
[1 V2): 2, Baba (50-1 ); 3, Hoburt JmcOoa 
(7-4 lav). 10 ran 3. 3. (J Berry) Tow EBJO; 
£2.10, £3Ja Fl 70. DF: CB9J0. Trio: £77 JO. 
CSF: C213J4. Tricasc £63277. 

Srtfl (Bf> 1, SOVIWM IMMMIOH, S 
Webster (7-1); 2, Jotayro (5-2 lav); 3, 
Anothrt Wuldmai a (14-1); 4, Mi dite i ab ; 
(10-1). 10 ran 1. nk. nk. (MWU Craze) Tatar 
EBJO; £2 7a FI. 10. £2.00. £3.60. DF: FI2J0. 
Trio: £43.40. CSF: C23J2 Tricast 04028. 
NR: Wtaiibone Allay. 

4.19 (2rn> 1, BKOOBSSA, A Culrmna i 
(M); 2, Latvian (8-1); 3, Waydaa (14-1J. 
8-11 lev Good Hand 6 ran I*, ska (Mrs M 
Revel oy) Tate: £320; £1.10. £5 JO. DF: 
FIX30.CSF:£14JO. 

441 (1m 4f) 1, HU FARM DAHCW, 
Iona Wands (11-2): 3, Step And Due a 
(7 -Sr. 3, Utda Hu Haa har (33-1). 100-30 
lav Eternity. 8 ran 3. IX (W Brta&oume) 
Tots: £060; £280. £1.10. £230. DF: £8.40. 
CSF: E23. 13. Tricasc CS28J3. 

PLACSPOTi £87 JO. QUADPOT) E13J0. 

• BvaoM raartto, paoa 3 7 
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Heroics at Old Trafford 


Welshman 
who did it 
for Britain 


David Hopps sees 
a fisherman save one 
that nearly got away 

C ALL off the funeral. 
Banish the pall- 
bearers. The Test 
that began so drea- 
rily that Sn gtiah cricket 
was held to be in terminal 
decline bestowed upon its 
mourners a finish so 
that it bore comparison 
with the greatest draws in 
Test history. 

“The last hour and a half 
seemed to take about three 
days,” gasped England's 
captain Alec Stewart. If only 
the first three days had last- 
ed about an hoar and a half , 
life wonld have been perfect. 

Robert Croft might feel 
that it is wen-nigh perfect 
already. He has not taken a 
Test wicket this summer 
and before yesterday his 
place at Trent Bridge was 
held to be in peril. Perhaps 
it still is. Yet the Welshman 
batted with such spunk for 
more than three hours that 
his captain. Stewart, 
seemed bent on anointing 
him as English. “My great- 
grandfather was from 
Essex bat be walked all the 
way to Wales,” retorted 
Croft, who prefers to think 
of doing it Cor Britain. 

If the crowd’s mind had 
frequently wandered be- 
cause of boredom durin g 
the wastes of the first three 
days, Croft allowed his 
mind to wander at the 
crease yesterday to allevi- 
ate the tension. He covered 
just about everything: the 
size of the fish he hopes to 
catch today, the state of the 
house be is building, and 
the debates he plans with ■ 
his mates back at Hendy 
Rugby Union Club about [ 


Rugby League 


the performance of the 
Wales side in South Africa. 

This was the same player 
whose batting pret ensions 
had been stripped bare last 
summer by the Austra- 
lians. For Glenn McGrath 
there had been no easier 
wicket than Croft’s; time 
and again the short ball 
clanked into his helmet or 


was fended uncomfortably 
to a leg-side catcher. 

Now he was not only keep- 
ing out Allan Donald but 
even embroidering ^ de- 
fensive shots on occasions 
with a cocky hmp flourish, 
astftn mnfiTT T i that hla tnoh. 

niqne was in better working 
order. His first Test balf-cen- 
tnry s HTl eludes w™ but tKto 
was a grwilir response than 
figures can relate. 

“Last year you only had 
to bowl short at Mm to get 
him out,” said Stewart. 
“Graham Gooch has 
worke d with him; but 
Crafty deserves the most 
credit. He accepted that he 
had a problem ami in prac- 
tice he has taken a lot of 
blows.” 

For 20 overs Croft was 
joined by Darren Gough, 
the finger he broke at Edg- 
bastan barely healed. “My 
old mate Goughie,” lilted 
Croft of his England soul- 
mate, although the occa- 
sion when Gough alm ost 
tempted him into a suicidal 
single to Jonty Rhodes at 
cover may have strained 
relationships a little: 

England clung on, and 
Stewart met Croft on the 
outfield with a hand-slap 
and an embrace. England 
survived; South Africa’s 
bowling attack has wounds 
to Bek, both physical and 
metaphorical. Who knows 
what might happen now? 

Debate cricket with David 
Hopps on the Net at 
cricfcet98.co.uk 



Joined forces . . . Allan Donald, who took six for 88, and Mark Boucher celebrate Alec Stewart's dismissal 


Golf 


Gateshead target McRae 


Andy Wilson 


kHAUN McRAE has 

as Gateshead's 

" pr eferred coach, if their 

application for a 1999 Super 
League franchise is accepted. 

Malcolm Reilly, the former 
Cheat Britain coach, has also 
expressed interest In joining 
Gateshead when he leaves 
Australia's Newcastle 
Knights at the end of this sea- 
son. But Shane Richardson, 
the Australian businessman 
who is leading Gateshead's 
bid, Is believed to have Identi- 
fied McRae as his top target 
McRae joined St Helens 
from Canberra Raiders in 
early 1996 and within a year 
bad guided the club to a Chal- 
lenge Cup and Super League 


double. But his fixture at 
Knowsley. Road has been 
thrown info doubt by the de- 
parture of his two main allies, 
the former chairman Eric 
Ashton and chief executive 
David Howes, within the past 
six months — particularly as 
Ashton’s successor, Tom El- 
lard, hqs subsequently reap- 
pointed Eric Hughes, the man 
McRae succeeded, as football 
operations manager. 

The Salford centre Scott 
Naylor is the latest player to 
pull out of the Emerging Eng- 
land squad for the interna- 
tional against Wales at Wid- 
nes a week on Sunday. 
Naylor, who has only just 
returned from a hamstring in- 
jury, sprang hit shoulder in 
Sunday’s home defeat by 
Warrington. 
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Emerging England are al- 
ready without Warrington's 
stand-off Jon Roper, and the 
Salford half-back Steve Blake- 
ley, who was named as cap- 
tain, is doubtful with a foot 
problem which has been trou- 
bling him for a month. Steve 
MoUoy, Sheffield’s experi- 
enced prop, is Blakeley's most 
likely replacement as captain. 

The Rugby Football League 
has been forced to cancel two 
of the five fixtures on this No- 
vember’s Kiwi tour at the 
request of their New Zealand 
counterparts. The Kiwis are 
unwilling to risk a financial 
loss by playing either Emerg- 
ing En gland at Gateshead or 
Wales at Swansea or Cardiff; 
so the tour will now be three 
Tests at Huddersfield, Bolton 
and Watford. 


Sport in brief 


Faldo in fighting mood 


Basketball 

Kevin Cadle Is leaving Lon- 
don Towers after the 1997 
champions’ disappointing 
season. The American-born 
coach will be replaced by 
Lino Frattln, 87, a former as- 
sistant with Vntus Bologna 
and Verona in Italy. 

Ice flockey 

Ayr Scottish Eagles have 
signed the farmer NHL net- 
minder Vincent Riendeau to 
replace Rob Dopson, last sea- 
son’s Superleague Player of 
the Year, writes VtcBatchelder. 
Riendeau. 32, a veteran of 184 
games with NHL clubs in Bos- 
ton, Detroit Montreal and St 
Louis, played last season in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

Motor Raring 

The former Formula One 
driver Gerhard Berger has 
been confirmed as BMW 
moto report director in Mu- 
nich, writes Alan Henry. The 
Austrian, who won last year’s 
German Grand Prix for Benet- 
ton, is ex pected to help develop 
the Wniiaxns-BMW FI car due 
to race in 2000. 

Rugby Union 

The Test wing David Rees, 
who TTitecpri En gland’ s s ummer 
tour with injury, has signed a 
three-year extension to his 
contract wife Sale. Worcester, 
promoted to Premiership Two, 
have signed Richmond’s far- 
mer England Students scrum- 

balf Ben Harvey. 

Drugs in Sport 

Dieter Burn a sports doctor 
in the former East Germany, 


bolic steroid tablets to young 
fan 1 ?!** swimmers in 197589. 

one of six swimming 


ranging bodily harm, told a 
Berlin court that he had 
refused to give steroid injec- 
tions because they were 
known to bring about mascu- 
line traits but added: “It was 
my job to carry out orders." 


N ick FALDO was the 
first to arrive at Loch 
Lomond yesterday to 
practise for this week’s 
Standard Life tournament 
— on tiie day that his world 
ranking dropped. to a new 
low of joint 50th. 

He was up at 6.30am on 
the day after finishing 27th 
in the Irish Open, which 
said everything about the 
40-year-old’s eagerness to 
end a 16-month spell with- 
out a victory. 

But Faldo admits that 
winning is not his only tar- 
get; just to be back in con- 
tention would be a big step 
forward as he takes the 
final opportunity to get Ms 
game in shape for the Open, 
which starts at Royal Birk- 
dale on Thursday week. 


Results 




S! 


lagt TPS Turku (Fin) 0 SMnntk Yaroslavl 
(Rus) Z Be toy Bnmo (Cz) 6 Espanyol (Sp) 
3; Atadamtak BoMMift (Den) 2 Vandds 
PUtava {Ufa) Z SV Satebwy (Aut) 9 St 
Gallan {Bwflz) 1; irakfla (Or) 3 National 
Bucuraotl (Bom) 1; Lomowtsa SK (Bel) 0 
Totpwte Knafari (Qoonjia) 1; FK Votvodm> 
'(Yub) 2 Oratorio SK (Sara) 0; Sampdoria (II) 
2 Mmavska Sobata (Slovak) ft Sam&urv 
■por (Tur)3 Lyagby (Den) ft DVSC Deore- 
can (Him) 0 Hndtc Kratova (Cz) ft Altay 
(Tur) i Oto ag yart (Hun) 1; OrgrylB Owe) 2 
KS Ructo ChorzDw (Pol) 1; Ozota TYandn 
(Slovak) 0 BaltSka KaUngrad (Rus) I: 
Warder Bremen (Gar) 4 Inkaraa (lift) 1: 
Makadonqa Stotfe (Mac) 1 SC Bastta [FrJ 
ft Twonu (Naan) 2 Kongsvlger (Nor) 0. 

Golf 

omatbi HJurmmo ohm (Cmnwo. 
CocnaakwO; Final H a ntn a eeermm (US 
unless stated): M® S Clns 67. U, 67, 67; O 
Browne 67. 66. 68. BP. L Mt» SB, 83, 64. 60 
(Browne won on the drat hole <* a auddan 
(toaih playoff). W D Waldorf 70, 67. 64, 
66: F Fun* 7ft 66. 65. SS; D TeweC 66, 66. 
SB. 67. MS D Duval 6ft 66. 68. Oft 8 Hocti 
6ft Bft 64, 71. MS J Stodalar 6ft aft 6», 65: 
L Matttace 67. Bft 6ft 07; K Parry 6ft Bft 67, 
60. *70 V Singh (MJI) 6ft 67, 73. 62 M 
Brooks eft GS. 67, 66. an U springer 71. 
67. Bft 65: B Andrade 6ft 6ft 6ft 68. 27* J 
Durant 70. 6ft 8ft Bft M CtaavacdMa 7ft 
4, 8ft W wood 70. H. 64. 7% B Walla 
88. B4, US. 75. X78 D Toma 72. 68, 7ft 

J Carter Bft 71. 67. 67; G Souan 71, 65. 

86. 6B: J fliagger 67, 7ft 67. 6ft N Lancas- 
ter 71, 63. to. 7ft Alaw »B E Toledo 
(Max) tt, Bft 71. 71. Ml R CougMan (be) 
to. 70. 69. 73. 

WOULD lUMCaiOSk To* ao (US unless 
atstadfc I. T Stood » 11163 pO avo. l E a 
(SA) IftSO: 8, D tava Ift37;4, D Duval ft» 
ft O Nonnan (Aim) ft20i 8, C Monaonerla 
(GB) 863; 7, J Leonard 7 J5; & N Price 
(Boi) 7* D. F Couples TJBSt 10. P UWtaf- 
aon 7.87; 11, m O'Meara - 7JS iz L 
rood (GB) 7J5Z 13. T Lehman 7-38; 
Oxaki (Japan) &77; U. J Fivyk ftH 
ft9S lft 
WataonftBO; 

20. M CateavacrtM frSB- 
us WOUMW oral (Redder , W l a co n a ln): 
L gain nil Bad aoaraa (US unless statod; 
-=wnalBuf): MO S R Pak (Kor) 68. 70. 75. 
7B: *J Clwaalilpom 72. 71. 73. 72 (Pafc and 
Chuasldparn ptey 16-tiato ptejmi). ddM L 
Neumann (Swe) TO. 70. 7S. 78, 292 D Anj- 
maccapane 7ft 71. 74. 71; PHurtt to. 75. 
75. 73: C Johnson 72. 70. 7ft 74. » 8 
Croea (It) W, 71, 7ft 72; T Green 7ft 71. 7ft 
73; M McKay (GB) 72, 7D, 73. 78. *84 T 
Jstmaon (BB) 73. n. 77. TO MS L Davie) 
(G« Bft 7ft 7ft 74; D Pm n. 71. 7ft TO. 
MS J LUbacft (Par) 71. 7ft 78. 73; H Al- 
iradaasn (Swe) 7ft 78. 7ft 7ft C tort 
(8m) 7ft 74, 77, 7ft 1ST H S«y 7& 6ft 
02. 71; A Adwr-Macoako 74, 74, 78. 73; B 
Burton 74. 7ft 77, 74; D Aromaccafona 7A 
70. 78 74. SOB L Kane (Can) 74. 72. B2. 70; 
R Jonas 74, 74. 74. 7ft A Fukuanlrro 
(Japan) TO M. 7ft 7B; D Andrew 70. 7B, 
7ft 7ft W Ward 7ft 6ft TO 7ft L Wattoro 
(Can) 7ft 7ft 74, 7ft son N Scranton 76. 
72, 7ft 7ft D Dormant* 72. 7ft 7ft TOM 
earn 75. 74. 7ft 74; H Dooson (GB) 71. «. 
77. 7ft L Rinker4irenain TO 71, 77, ra. 
BOO K Wat* (Aue) 7ft 7ft 73. 7ft □ 
C0o-J0n» (Con) Tt. W, 8ft 71 VO. A 
Sorenstam (Swa) 71. 7ft 78, 77. *OB H 
KobaynaN (Japan) 74, 7ft 7ft 61. aw* 8 
Lowe (GB) 74, TO 7ft 80. 308 J Stephen- 
son (Aus) 73, 77. 82. 77. 


14. M Otaki (Japan) 6.77; 1ft . 


“I would love to get in 
there and fight it out with 
the gays,” he said. ’‘Being 
realistic, 1 just want to be 
up there in contention and 
play under tournament 
pressure again. That’s 
when you find out bow well 
you are doing everything. 
On the range Fm bitting it 
great, but a few little 
quirks are happening on 
the course. 

*T can go out like 1 did 
thin morning and hit the 
blooming thing great, and 
it’s frustrating how minute 
the things I am working on 
are, while others I watch 
are working on drastic 
changes and are getting 
away with murder. I feel I 
am paying for a bad shot 95 
per cent of the time. 


Tennis 

ATP SWISS OHM (GMaad): Hrel reoari: 

r ■■ Iffl (5p) bt T GtonSola (Frt 6-2. 

6- 2; 9 Paw rot (Ball bt A Portas (Sp) 3-6. 

7- 6. 6-2; r fcnpinl (BfJ H Y KaMnOiov 
(Ru*) 6-3. *-6, 6-3; F Omt (Sp) M A 
Berasaroaul (Sp) 6-1, 6-4; 8 Po — d al (Cz) 
tot I HauDoroer (Smttz) 7-a, 6-ft o Btwnro 
(Sp) bt T CarboneJI (Sp) B-4. 6-ft F Sta- 
in™ (Fr) M B Ullhrsrt (Cz) 7-5. 6-3. 

ATP SWHHSH OPDI (Bastad): M 
Ita* J-A Mwrfn (Sp) bt A <fl Paoquale 
(Frj 4-ft 7-ft 6-4; M G —tata (Swa) bt 
F Jonaaon (Swa) 6-1, 6-3: ■ MpB (Aus) bt 
A Vtordpuami (Swa) 6-2. 1-6. 7-6; II 
Ftaadtarei (Aw) ot J Sanrtaz (Sp) 6-1. 
B-fl; ■ Safin (Rub) bl J Fulmar (US) ft-3, 

WTA TOUR RAWOHOS: Top 20e 1. M 

renpia (Switz) 5j»5pt3: ft J Novotna (Cz) 
4JM7: ft L Davenport (US) M64, 4. A San- 
rtaz Vtcmrto (Sp) 3.264; 5. M Beta (US) 
ft997; 8. V Wlulanw 018) ftS4B: 7. C Mom- 
ma (Sp) 2.613; ft A Coaaer (SA) ftSlft ft I 
Splrtoa (Rom) 2.161; 1ft N Taudal (Fr) 
2.16ft 11. D Van Rooat (Bel) 1597; 12. P 
Srtnydor (BwKz) 1544; 13. S Toetud (Ft) 
1,883; Mi M Pterca (Fr) 1.600: IS, A toumi- 
hove (Ru*l 1.68ft 1ft N Zvnrova (Bala) 
l^sa 17. A Sugiyoma (Japan) i MBZ IB. A 
Hubar (Gor) 1.606. 1ft L Raymond (US) 
1.468: 20. I Majofl (Cro) 1^75. 


Baseball 


AUonla 3NY Mots 2 
(lllnnaK Clndnnofl a 3t Lota 1; Montssol 
1 Florida ft PHIadolpMa 4 Mtfwaukoa 3; 
Chicago Cuba 7 Pttlrtorgn B; Houston G 
Arizona ft San Dtago 7 cotoraoo ft San 
Frerafeco 8 Loa Angolas 0. Wn^atoi 
IM> 1. Atlanta (vag, L29. PeL670. SSO); 
ft NY Mots (44-39-^30-12*); ft Phllodei- 
pMa (43-42rJStES.TQS); 4. Montreal [34-S2- 
A9&-34): 5. Florida (32^£-868SBE). Cta- 
trafc 1. Houston (WBft L34. PcLStB. QBO); 
ft Chicago Cubs (4fr».B*6): 3. Mltaau- 
kae (43-42-^06-3); 4. a Louis (40-48-465- 
12ft S. PUbburgfi |4<M8-455-l3*); 8. Cln- 
oainaii 00^0- 438-16). Waats 1. San Dleoa 
(VW7. L3T. Pc L64& G BO); £ San PranOmso 
(52-37- J04-6K); 3, Los Angeles (4344-484. 
13X): 4. Catorado (37-52*416420*); ft Art- 
20fU (3tL58-j41-27). 

AMHUCAN LCAOUGi Boston 15 Chicago 
WS 14; Toronto 2 Tampa Bay 1: NY Yan- 
kee* 1 Baltimore ft Kansas city 8 Cleve- 
land ift Minnesota 5 Derail 4; Anaheim 4 
Oakland 5; Texas 6 Seattle s. sia im if 
Saab 1. NY Yankees 0*1, L30. Pct7S3. 
QBO); ft Boston (6233 -jG12-ii); 3. Toronto 
(4G-42-.523-1BK); 4. Baltimore p»a>-.432. 
2 BIQ; ft Tampa Boy (34-52- 386-29X1. Cm- 
treto 1. Ctoveland (W50. L35. PcLtoft GBOj; 
2. MhmaaotH (40-46- 466-10*): 1 Kansas 
CKy (38-48-.442.12*): 4. Chicago WS 06- 
fil-407-ISO: 5. Dotroil (34-50-.405-13C). 
Wash 1. Anaheim (W4ft L37. TO. 570. 
QBO); ft Texas (4SGB.JBMK): 3- Oakland 
(4V45-.477-3); 4. Seattle (37.51-.420-13). 

Cricket 

AON TROPHYi Bafeham NMtlntfiamrtlre 
215 (0 E Walton 51). Durham 180. Moiling- 
hamsNre won by 35 runs, c aart i i 
Essex 211-6 (A J E Hlbtoert 75no). Mairt 
atoandoned ~ rein. Haw Road, Mkh 
■ bars Hampshire 31 B-5 |L Savtdart 120. W S 
KendM 85). WorcesawsWra 104 (Franca 
5-28). Hamprtlre «m toy 206 nma. Tba 
Ovta Suaomi 948-8 (R S C Martin-Jenklnc 
50). Surrey 164 iC J Kanna 71. Manlrr- 
Jenldns 5-20). Sussox won toy G4 runs. 
mO* COUNTIES CttUWOMHIA 
Mewpata Watoa 173-6 and 287-G (K u 
Ben 01. M S Leal so). Shropshire 200-6 
and 100-3. Match drawn. Wales (3pts) 
SliropsMra (SL Htanar NortnunUaerlaM 
8 *1*6 and 227-6 iw Fans «, 0 S Youll 56). 
BodtordaMre 187-6 and 1»-6 (D J U Uta 
car 54no). Ualrt drawn. BadtortteWre 
(Sptsl Northumberland (4). HaaiNw: Berk- 


‘Tve a good attitude at 
the moment and Tve got to 
be patient. Once it all slots 
hack in. I’ll have done the 
work. I still love it I love 
playing the game and the 
day I say I couldn’t care 
less about playing bad will 
be the day it’s over.”, 

Faldo has missed the half- 
way cut in the last three 
majors and is outside the 
top 100 on the DS Tom- 
money list this season. 

Tom Lehman, the 1996 
Open champion, will de- 
fend the Loch Lomond title 
against a field including 
Colin Montgomerie, Lee 
Westwood and the Ameri- 
can amateur champion 
Matt Kuchar. who finished 
21st and 14th in the Mas- 
ters and US Open this year. 


shire iBl-B and IBS (Sharp 5-flT), Corn- 
wall 178-6 and 78-6. Mairt drawn. Bwfc- 
shlre |2pts) Cornwall (6). Tonymqn Wflt- 
shlra 134 and 196-3 (M J Qiasson 83 no). 
Devon 416-4. Utah abandoned as a draw. 
Devon (Opts) Wiltshire (T). ff toag h t Buck- 
inghamshire 401-4. Norfolk 271-4 (C Amos 
100. D R Thomas fifina). Match drawn. 
Buckinghamshire (Bpbl) Norfolk (B). Us- 
eoh) Unrtnrm Cumberland 176 and 163 (A 
A Metcaite 79; Persona 6-60). Lincolnshire 
IB? and 181-7 (U A Fell flaw: Permed 
4-41). Lincolnshire (22pts) m Cumberland 
(4) by three wickets. Sfaaatay Parte Sid- 
tolk 416-6 (P J Coley 109) Harts 17-1. 
Match abandoned as a draw. Hera (Opts) 
SuflWk (7). 


SriUng 


mrau (Parkstona YC); 1=. Boat no 
3611 (A Bax/B Maatorman) Hayllng island 
SC; 3573 [R Mander/P Busby) Draycote 
SC: 3614 in Jerwood/J Jerwood) Chew 
Valley SC 3pb; 4. 3643 (M hflcks/P Kicks) 
(Mord 6 Cambridge Staling Society ft 5, 
3681 (C Apthorp/D Apmorp) Heyllng island 
SC 10; 6. 3556 (M OTMVA Streeter) Nayt- 
Ing Island SC 1ft 


(alter * races): i, S Ptolugbi. V Korolkov. 
S Timoknov (Ukri 17pta. Britts h; IS. A 
Baadeworth, B Pertdn. R Sydenham B4; 32. 
A Green. C Murray. J Turner 123. 

Evening Racing 
Newton Abbot 

A4C On 8ft 1. RUNAWAY PCTt, G 
Supple (10-11 Fav); a. ■— I Cf a— m t 
IM); ft H You Say So (25-1). 5 rah. 10. 
7. (U Pipe) Tala: £2. Oft Cl. lO. CZ3ft Dual 
F: £2.70. CSF: £3-54 7.16 On Iffc f, 
vnETlAM am, A p McCoy (M Fav); 
ft Cartel (10-1): ft nrthiafe FM (5-1 V 
4 ran. 2X, 4. (M Plpa) Tots: El Jft Due F: 
£5.00. CSF; E4.70. 7^46 (6m Z§ llOyd^ 
1, SMIKUW 5 WWA N WMIamson 
(5-2 FM: ft Darrin* Bridge (IWfc ft 
Via Dai Quart) (12-11. 11 ran. 1ft 20. (K 
Bailey) Tote: CftSO: Cl 40, f.ift baob. 
Dual F: £4.70. Trta £79 to. CSF: CSL1S Mb 
Frown. VkJIls v«le. B.15 pm m *. 
OATOR 1111 MW, A B ata (9-2)1 ft 
MnlaataB (9-2): ft Uaatar taUdft-a 
9-4 Fav Little Joe TO ran. 1ft rtd. W MuL 
IlhS) Tote: £fL30: £2-30, C1J0. 15130. Dual 
F: n7.70. Trio: C13.TO. CSF; C24.4i.Trfea« 
£74.20. 

Mpan 

7JM Clm Eftl.M VAUAKT.B HIM 
117-2); ft Pi ann ii id Crtaw (7-1): ft M toy 
I tatter (io-i). 6-ii Fav Gymcrak Pre- 
miere. 13 ran. 2. nk. (J Fanshawe) Tome 
CTT. 10; £2.80. £2.00. C270. Dual F: EftlilO 
Trioc C89.S0 CSF: £7339. 7-45 <5Qr 1, 
■wnwAw PUHC C Lowther (6-2 Jt F&y); 
ft PtataM (5-1); ft Cal Me tarty (5-2 
Jl Fav). 9 ran. 4. UL (K kwry) Tola: £4^0; 
Cl 20. Q.00. £135. Dual R E890. Tfte 
£12.10. CSF. ETO40. 7M £tro 4t aOMsX 
«, SEMI enctft L Chamocdt (11-6 Fav): 
ft Pipe Mtaki (7-2). ft Mnrtta (6-1). 0 
ran. IX. 1 (T Eaewrby) Tom: £?.«; £130. 
£2.10. Dual F: £4,00. CSF: £639. U*W> 
1, BOW POEP, G Parian po-ir ft P*9eo» 
(B-lh ft Amite at (11-10 Fav). 9 ran. Nk. 


S (M » Eamrtnr) Tote £l«3Ct TOSft 
CliO. £1.40. Dual F; £8930. Trie £3230. 
CSF; £70.02. TrlcaaL £112.79. NR: 
Discretion. 

Windsor 

ftSfl'Ctra » Vydki)i 1, OIBNKIDV, C Rut- 
ter (14-1); ft n rtate Kay (ia-ik ft 
■ysiie Ridge (7-1): 4. Duata (11-1). Tf-4 
Fav Tid. 17 ran. X hd. (H Morrison) Tom: 


SPORTS NEWS 17 

Snooker 

b’Sullivan 
given hefty 
drug fine 


Cflve Everton 


R onnie o'sulltvan 

yesterday escaped a 
ban but was fined 

£61,130, the equiva- 
lent of his prize-money for 
winning the Benson and 
Hedges Irish Masters in 
March when he tested posi- 
tive for marijuana. 

As the Irish Masters is an 
invitation event there were 
no ranking points to forfeit, 
but O'Sullivan has been 
stripped of the title and Ken 
Doherty, beaten 9-3 in the 
final , declared the champion. 

O'Sullivan, through his so- 
licitor Henri Brandman, ad- 
mitted taking marijuana five 
days before the event. It is not 
recognised as a performance- 
enhancing drug in snooker 
but its use is illegal and it Is 
on the Sports Council's 
banned list 

The offence could cost him 
dose to a six-figure sum. He 
has been ordered to pay £150 
costs and awaits a bill for 
legal services. He is also lia- 
ble for income tax on the for- 
feited prize-money. 

The world No. 3 from Essex, 
who was accompanied at the 
two-hour bearing in Bristol 


Tennis 


by his manager Ian Doyle and 
Brandman, was not banned 
even though the offence oc- 
curred wi thin the two-year 
period of a suspended sen- 
tence. That was imposed for 
his assault on the World Pro- 
fessional Billiards and 
Snooker Association press of- 
ficer Mike Ganley during the 
1996 World Championship. 

The WPBSA directors Jim 
Meadowcroft Bob Close and 
David Taylor declined to im- 
plement the suspension “on 
the basis that it was not war- 
ranted due to the different na- 
tures of the rules in 
question". 



O’Sullivan . . . escaped ban 


Henman hits 
world high 


Stephan Bierley 


T IM HENMAN’S run to 
the semi-finals at Wim- 
bledon, where he lost in 
four sets to the champion Pete 
Sampras, was duly reflected 
in yesterday's ATP Tour 
rankings with the British 
No. 2 climbing five places to a 
career-high No. 13. 

Greg Rusedski, who entered 
the championships with an 
injured left ankle and was 
forced to default in the first 
round against Mark Draper of 
Australia, has slipped one 
place to No. 6. 

The British No. 1 is still 
receiving treatment but hopes 
to make his comeback in the 
Legg Mason Classic in Wash- 
ington this month, before 
starting the concentrated run- 
in to the DS Open which be- 
gins on August 31 and where 
last year he lost to Pat Rafter 
of Australia in the final. 

As yet there is no news on 
Rusedski’s new coach, after 
the break-up during Wimble- 
don with the 63-year-old Tony 
Pickard, the former mentor of 
Sweden’s Stefan Edberg. 

Rusedski is apparently 
keen to employ someone who 
is based in Britai n , although 
not necessarily British, and 
with whom he can also prac- 


£3830; C7.D0, CLB0. £2.00. Dual F: EMSuSO. 
CSF: £168.74. TrittaC C1.1B238. 7216 (Ini 
M ISMSyda): 1, FLOW BY, Pat Eddery 
(5-2 Fav); ft Dotrt Lad (3-1); ft Lamta 
Bridge (3-1). 7 ran. 1ft 1. U Dunlop) Tow: 
£330: £2.00. £230. Dual F: E4.7H CSF; 
£836. US (In «Tyta> 1, WAIWBSO. 
Pal Eddery (6-1): ft TWta Crorta 16-J): ft 
rmiMn (13-2): 4, Agent Mrtdar (13-2). 
5-1 Fav Admirals Flame. 18 ran. 3. 2. (M 
Saunders) Tola £830; £2.10. E2J80. £1.60. 
Dual F: £2930. Trice £57.40. CSF: £S430. 
TrtcBBL C36034. BJta (» «*» 1. 
amazing dream, Dana O'Nedl (6-D; ft 
Muir ilmn ~i (3-1); ft teah imntad 
(10-11 ravj. 12 ran. 2ft 2. (R Hannon) 
Tot* £030; £1.70. Cl. 30. £1.10. Dual F: 
£0.60. Too: £330. CSF: C22.74. 


tise. John McEnroe's former 
doubles partner Peter Flem- 
ing. who lives in London, 
springs to mind. 

Henman, unlike Rusedski, 
was not particularly success- 
ful on the American hard 
courts last year, losing In the 
second round of the US Open 
to South Africa’s Wayne 
Ferreira, so he has an excel- 
lent chance of increasing his 
points total and climbing into 
the top X0 for the first 
time. 

By contrast Rusedski has a 
lot of points to defend be- 
tween now and the end of the 
year, both in the United 
States and on Europe's indoor 
courts. He will be striving to 
reach the ATP Champion- 
ships for a second successive 
year, while Henman's Wim- 
bledon semi-final gives him a 
chance of playing in the lu- 
crative Grand Slam Cup. 

As far the British women, 
very much in the men’s 
shadow, Sam Smith’s run to 
the fourth round at Wimble- 
don has seen her rise to No. 58 
— the highest by a British 
woman since Jo Durle was at 
37 in July 1992 — which will 
guarantee her automatic 
entry to the US Open. Less 
than a month ago she was 
floundering around the 128 
mark. 


Fixtures 


Cricket 


XI CHArtKMtHV (11.0; tour 
days); Biudluy CC: Warwickshire v 
woreaatarrtlre. 

AON TROPHY (113; one day): Lottar- 
w e rtt n Leicestershire v Northampton- 
shire. l y tei ear CCs CUoucestamhlre v 
Glamorgan. 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAMJMOMSM1P 
<11.0: two days): rmi i rti Cambridge v 
Cu moorland Cbrtet Ctmrrte OxtordsMra 
V Cornwall. 


;. ..: 1". fc. , ' — — v 


LAGER 

TASTER 


Do lager tasting and get paid for St- 

Successful applicants will receive the new 
Blue Credit Card from American Express. 
You get 1% MoneyBack every time you 
use your Card* plus a rise to 5% for the 
month of November. Your package will 
include an introductory rate of 9.9%APR 
on purchases and balance transfers. 

To apply for this position call 

0800 700 111 

quoting ref. GAP1. 
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France 98 


David Lacey weighs up the teams who will contest the World Cup semi-finals A 

Unusual suspects in way of Brazil’s fifth 


T HE 1998 World Cup is 
promising the best 
climax since 1970. 
The quarter-finals 
have provided the 
script, the props and the cast 
for the tournament's most 
memorable denouement since 
Pele and Tostao, and Luigi 
RLva and Gianni Rivera, 
brought Brazil and Italy face 
to face in the Aztec Stadium 
in Mexico City ail those years 
ago. 

So far France has seen a 
brisker version of the football- 
ing carnival that stretched 
across the United States in 
1994. But that World Cup was 
let down by a final between 
Brazil and Italy which mocked 
its glorious predecessor. 

Two tired teams plodded, 
goalless and soulless, to a pen- 
alty shoot-out In the Rose 
Bowl which robbed the event 
of the ending it deserved. This 
time it should be different. If 
only because neither finalist 
will he dragged across four 
time zones with only three 


days between matches, Italy's 
fate last time. 

Two moments in Saturday's 
quarter-finals have set up the 
sort of semi-finals of which 
classical finishes are made: 
Dennis Bergkamp's last-min- 
ute winner for Holland 
against Argentina, and Rob- 
ert Jarni's opening goal for 
Croatia which marked the be- 
ginning of the end of Ger- 
many's resistance. 

Thus, in less than 48 hours, 
three of the World Cup's most 
successftd competitors were 
on their way home. Argen- 
tina, Italy and Germany will 
doubtless be back in strength 
in 2002 but for the moment 
the task of stopping Brazil 
winning the competition a 
fifth time will fall to others. 

Certainly Holland will have 
the quality and experience to 
deny Brazil a place in the 
final when they meet in the 
Stade Velodrome tonight. 
Their confrontation in Dallas 
in the quarter-finals four 
years ago was one of the best 


matches of the tournament, 
Holland recovering from 2-0 
down to draw level at 2-2 late 
in the second half, only for 
Branco to win it for Brazil. 

The fright Denmark gave 
Mario ZagaJLIo's side on Fri- 
day may have reminded 
Brazil of that encounter with 
the Dutch. Certainly Brazil 
cannot afford a repetition of 
the slack defending and care- 
less passing which gave the 
Danes the chance to get back 
into a contest which appeared 
to have moved beyond them- 

The strength of Wim Jonk 
and Edgar Davids in Hol- 
land's midfield and their con- 
sistently strong links with 
Bergkamp and Patrick KJui- 
,vert may well pose further 
questions about Dunga, who 
I looked under pressure 
| against Denmark. And with 
Marc Overmars unfit it will 
be up to PSV Eindhoven's 
Boudewfin Zenden to exploit 
the space left by Roberto Car- 
los when he pushes forward. 

Brazil's best hope, of 


Brazil 


Holland 


Taffarel has had a steady 
tournament but has ye* to bo 
pul under serious pressure on 
crosses — Ms man weakness. 


Suspect when opponents run a! 
them wilh the baO and ofl the 
bait. Junior Baiano can be 
taken tor pace. 


Needs Ronaldo to come deep 
to ease ttn pressure on Dunga. 
who Is looking wed. 


| £ Attack 


Their greatest strength Is the 
abfity to score trom almost 
any position, although they 
are heavily reliant on 
Ronaldo being a 
provider as much as 
a finisher. 

Odds: 4-7 



Van der S at has been steady but 
win be tested Dy Brazes 
penchant tor shooting from 
sudden and unexpected angles. 


Suspect partly mougftfauay 
judgment on oflskles Out also 
through the ease players hove in 
cattftmg Sam cn the turn. 


Plenty cJ cpuons. wnh Qavais and 
Seeded ddmg the running and 
changing pasnsens at pace. 


The loss ot Overman Is a 
Mow. But Bergkamp's abOity 
to bewdeh defenders 
and Wuhrerfs quick 
reactions should make 
this Blare's biggest 
tast yet. 

Odds: 5-4 



course. Lies with Ronaldo and 
the bewildering maze of 
movement he sets up with 
Eivaldo. Bebeto and Leo- 
nardo. The Holland defence Is 
vulnerable against pace and 
in Jaap Stam Manchester 
United appear to have bought 
a £10 million telegraph pole. 

With Brazil meeting Hol- 
land in one semi-final and the 
host nation taking on opposi- 
tion from eastern Europe in 
the other, the games tonight 
and tomorrow evening will 
carry echoes of 1974. 

Although that World Cup 1 
had no semi-finals as such, 
the decisive games in the 
quarter-final groups, which 
saw Holland beat Brazil 2-0 in 
Dortmund and West Germany 
defeat Poland 1-0 on a rain- 
soaked pitch in Frankfurt, 
amounted to the same thing. 

France, therefore, could be 
forgiven for treating a Dutch 
victory tonight as a good omen 
for their game against Croatia 
at St-Denis tomorrow, which 
promises to be as tight and in- 


troverted a contest as 
tonight's game should be open. 

Since winning their first - 
round group France, who 
went into the World Cup 
without a natural goalscorer. 
have found it increasingly dif- 
ficult in set up chances for the 
marksmen they do have. 
Against Paraguay's disci- 
plined defence, with Zinedine 
Zidane suspended, their 
attack almost gave up until 
Laurent Blanc's golden goal. 
Against Italy, even though Zi- 
dane was back, their football 
in the last third of tbe pitch 
lacked incisivoness. 

Croatia are nothing if not 
efficient at the back: the Ger- 
mans soon discovered that. 
They defend en masse around 
Igor Stiinac and Slaven Biilc 
and in Lyon the pace of Mario 
Stanic on the right was their 
most consistent outlet, 

A stalemate is a possibility 
tomorrow unless Zidane or 
Zvonimir Bobnti can break 
the mould before the football 
starts to congeal. Croatia 


have the more likely match- 
winner in Davor Suker but 
the Prance defence, with Mar- 
cel Desaifry in such inspiral 
form, will not yield easily. 

Two World Cups ago holy, 
the hosts, were knocked out 
In the semi-finals on penalties 
by Argentina. Can French 
nerves stand a second succes- 
sive shoot-out. having been 
strained to breaking point In 
a quarter-final won when the 
last Italian kick hit the bar? 

Whatever happens, a fasci- 
nating World Cup final is 
guaranteed. It could be Brazil 
against France, who provided 
such a wonderflil quarter- 
final in Mexico in 1986. Hol- 
land against Croatia, on tbe 
other hand, would be a nov- 
elty and at least Miroslav 
Bktzevic. the Croatia coach, 
would be able to wear his 
prized gendarme's cap. As a 
trademark it is becoming as 
famous as the red- and- white 
bowler worn by Bob Stokoe 
when Sunderland won the PA 
Cup in 1973. 


Kluivert 
anxious to 
leave Italy 

Martin Thorpe reports on the options 
open to Holland’s Milan striker next season 


A S THE World Cup 
draws to a close, two 
things tend to hap- 
pen: first, players 
succumb to injury and sus- 
pension: second, transfer 
speculation moves into gear. 

As Holland prepared yester- 
day for their semi-final 
against Brazil in Marseille, 
the talk was not just about 
how the coach Guus Hiddink 
would replace his injured 
players Marc Overmars and 
Winston Bogarde and the sus- 
pended left-back Arthur Nu- 
man. It was also about which 
club the striker Patrick Klui- 
vert would be playing for next 
season. 

The Milan player is anxious 


Golden Boot 


Batistuta (Argentina) 6 

Vieri (Italy) 6 

Hernandez (Mexico) 4 

Salas (Chile) 4 

Suker (Croatia) 4 

Bergkamp (Holland) 3 

BierhofT (Germany) 3 

Cesar Sampaio (Brazil) 3 

Henry (France) 3 

Klinsmann (Germany) 3 

Rivaldo (Brazil; 3 

Ronaldo (Brazil) 8 


to leave Italy and says he will 
choose between clubs in 
Spain, England and Italy. 
However, although there has 
been speculation that Arsenal 
are among the clubs inter- 
ested in him, no concrete 
offer has yet been made by 
Arsene Wenger. 

Yesterday Kluivert was ba- 
sically putting himself in the 
shop window. **I know I must 
try to leave Italy now. It has 
not worked out for me at 
Milan," he said. 

“If there are clubs who 
want to sign me they should 
know [ would love to go to 
either England, Spain or stay 
in Italy because I believe I can 
produce my real form In those 
leagues. 

“Now Dennis Bergkamp 
has won the championship 
and the FA Cup in F.nglanri J 
believe I would be successful 
there as welL Bergkamp and I 
are both strong and we have 


power together. If I went to 
Parma it would make more 
sense from a practical point of 
view. But there is always the 
English solution." 

Uppermost in Kluivert's 
mind, however, was how to 
score against Brazil in a team 
which will show enforced 
changes from the one that 
. beat Argentina in the quarter- 
finals. 

With the Rangers-bound 
Numan suspended after being 
sent off, HlAtinfc had planned 
to play Bogarde at left-back. 
But he broke his ankle In 
training and now it looks as 
though the versatile Philip 
Cocu, who has already played 
centre-forward and outside- 
left in this tournament, will 
move back. Alternatively 
Michael Reiziger could be 
switched to left-back with 
Aron Winter brought in at 
right-back. 

Overmars' s hamstring in- 
jury will probably keep him 
out of the match against 
Brazil. ‘Tm very doubtful for 
the game.” he said. “Realisti- 
cally I may aim to make 
the final" His replacement 
is likely to be the 21-year- 
old up-and-coming winger 
Boudewijn Zenden. like Cocu 
from PSV Eindhoven but also 
bound for Barcelona-- 

The Holland defender Jaap 
Stam, who has been giving 
Manchester United kittens 
with some of his errors in this 
tournament, must find the 
confidence to shackle 
Ronaldo. 

He is no doubt about the 
task ahead, having played 
with the Brazilian at PSV. 
"Nobody can dispute his qual- 
ity." said Siam. “It was obvi- 
ous when he played at PSV 
when he was only 18.” 

Despite all the changes Hid- 
dink is confident that his 
team can beat Brazil. “As a 
child I remember Brazil as a 
very good team that brought a 
bit of fantasy to people. Then 
the 10 outfield players were 
all artists and now Brazil has 
changed its philosophy, and 
as a lover of football that's a 
pity. We take more risks than 
Brazil in defence. If I adopted 
their philosophy the fans and 
media would kill me.” 


European draws 

United look 



Itchy feet . . . Patrick Kluivert has put himself in the shop window with Arsenal among those interested benradford 


for sanctuary 
in hunting Lodz 


Michael Walker 


E nglish football's long 

and sometimes difficult 
relationship with 
Poland looks certain to have a 
couple or new chapters to add 
to its history' soon. Not only 
are the Poles in England's 
European Championship q un- 
ifying group, but yesterday's 
draw for the qualifying 
rounds of the Champions 
League throw up the chance 
of Manchester United meet- 
ing Widzew Lodz next month. 

Lodz must overcome the 
Azerbaijan champions Kepec i 
in the first qualifying round 1 
on July 23 and 30 but. if they 
do. they will meet United at 
Old Trafford on August 12. 
the return leg coining a fort- 
night later. The dubs met In 
the 1981 Uefa Cup first round. 
Lodz progressing on an away 
goal after a 1-1 draw at Old 
Trafford. 

Three days before the game 
at Old Trafford, United are 
due to meet Arsenal at Wera- 
| bley in the Charity Shield. 
That match might be 
switched to the Saturday to 
give United an extra day's 
preparation, although the 
United secretary Ken Merrett 
has said his club are still ex- 
pecting to play on the Sunday. 
"We know nothing yet about 
either (East European] team." 
he said, “and it's important 
because we play In the Char- 
ity Shield on the Sunday." 

If United need reassurance 
they can look to their own 
European trophy-winning 
history as they have twice 
beaten Polish opposition on 
the way to winning a competi- 
tion. in 1968. Goroik Zabrze 
were beaten before United 
won the European Cup. and 
in 1992 Legia Warsaw lost In 
the semi-final of the Cup Win- 


ners' Cup before United beat 
Barcelona in Rotterdam. 

Celtic, in their first Cham- 
pions League for a decade, 
were not quite so fortunate 
with the draw. They should 
beat St Patrick's Athletic of 
Dublin comfortably but then 
the Glasgow team, who are 
still without a replacement 
for their manager Wim Jan- 
sen, will free Croatia Zagreb. 

Zagreb, who have provided 
seven of Croatia's World Cup 
squad, are formidable opposi- 
tion: against them last year 
Newcastle United required 
luck and favourable referee- 
ing to squeak through. 

Celtic were drawn to play 
their first leg against St Pat- 
rick's in Duhlin. but Rangers 
were also drawn to play in 
Dublin on the same day 
against She] bourne in the 
Uefa Cup. So Celtic's first-leg 
game has been moved to Glas- 
gow on July 22. 

Kilmarnock are also in the 
Uefa Cup and the political sit- 
uation in Bosnia will have to 
be watched carefully before 
they travel to Sarajevo to play 
Zeljeznicar. 

In the Cup Winners' Cup, 
Hearts go to Estonia on 
August 14 to meet Lantnnn in 
Tallinn, the city famous in 
Scotland for the "match that 
never was" in last year's 
World Cup qualifying group. 

Most sympathy should go to 
Barry Town of Wales, who 
have been drawn against the 
mighty Dynamo Kies- in the 
Champions League. 

CHAMPIONS UAGUBi tacMd qual- 
Wn r o im O r Manctrastor United “ WMzbw 
look nr Ko poz: Celtic of St Patrick's 
Athletic v Cioana ZagraO. Dynamo Kkn> or 
Barry Town » Sparta Prague: Kosica or 
CiltlonvUJe <N Ire) v Brondby. 

CUP WnHMRS’ CUPi Cork City v CSKA 
Klov; Bangor City (Wales) v Hahn. Lantana 
e Hoaro: Gtantoran (N Ira) v Mnccsbl 
Haifa. 

UBPA CUPi Unfleld (N Ire) v Omonia 
Nicosia: Rangers v Shelbourne (Ire), 
Newtown v Wlsla Krakow. ZeJjaznfcar v 
Kilmarnock. 


Brazil prepare to samba with water-melon man and then damn the Dutch with faint praise 


B RAZIL are ready to give 
a slice of tbe action to a 
water-melon salesman 
against Holland. 

Today Ze Carlos will have 
greatness thrust upon him 
He was not even meant to 
be in the squad, coming in 
at the last minute because 
of Injury to Flavio Concei- 
cao, and had even booked 


his wedding for June. This 
time last year he was play- 
ing for a second division 
club in Brazil and had to 
supplement his football sal- 
ary with part-time jobs. 
Having made his way up 
via seven clubs since his 
professional debut in 1990, 
he hit the big time when 
Sao Paolo signed him and 


he was included in the in- 
ternational squad for the 
March friendly in Ger- 
many, which forced him to 
buy his first salt. 

The 30-year-old, who is 
set to replace the sus- 
pended right-back Cafu. 
said he would take the 
match in his stride. 

“IPs a game like any 


other, jnst 11 players 
against 11 players. It is not 
necessary to do anything 
extraordinary. I'll Jnst play 
my usual simple game.” 

His team-mates said they 
had every confidence in 
him. The left-back Roberto 
Carlos said: "He wouldn't 
have been selected if he 
wasn’t a great player." 


Ze Carlos, however, 
failed to shine when he 
played for the first team 
against the reserves in a 
3-3 draw yesterday at Bra- 
zil’s Lesigny base. He was 
at fault for all three goals. 

The champions will field 
four survivors from their 
1994 quarter-final win over 
Holland: the captain 


Dunga, the goalkeeper Taf- 
fareL Aldair and Bebeto. 

Brazil concentrated on 
their own tactics yesterday 
and disdained to fret about 
Holland. “They are a very 
technically 'gifted team but 
we know they've got defen- 
sive weaknesses," Brazil's 
assistant coach Zico said, 
damning with feint praise. 


Leading edge for business. Winning prices for you* 


DELL DIMENSION 1 - XPS 8400 

DELL DIMENSION XPS R350 
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• WTO 440BX AGPSET 
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• WINDOWS 98 OR WINDOWS 95 

•WINDOWS 91 OS WINDOWS 95 H 
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competitive upgrade options - giving your business plenty of room to grow. 
Call the world's largest direct 
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Bags to riches . . . Ronaldo yesterday found himself far removed from his humble origins in Rna General Cesar Obino photograph: wether ehduchsr 

Mean street where the young 
Ronaldo first got his kicks 


Alex Bellos visits the family that Brazil’s superstar left behind in Rio 


R UA General Cesar 
Obino Is like any 
other suburban Bra- 
zilian street It has a 
bar, a primary school and an 
evangelical church- An old 
woman sits in the sun on the 
steps outside her home. Chil- 
dren are kicking a football 
around. World Cup decora- 
tions — - flags and yellpw-and- 
green ribbons' — hang across 
the road. The Eiffel Tower is 
painted on the ground with 
the word “BRASIL”. 

This Is the road where Ron- 
aldo Luis Nazar io de Lima 
lived for 17 years. In 1994 he 
moved to Europe and, losing 
his middle and surnames, be- 
came one of world's most fam- 
ous sportsmen. Today he 
faces the most important 
match of his 21 years when 
Brazil meet Holland for a 
place in the World Cup final 


Laudrup out 
to give his 
all to Chelsea 

B RIAN LAUDRUP quit in- 
ternational football yes- 
terday and said he would put 
all his efforts into making a 
success of his move to 
Chelsea. 

The 29-year-old former 
Rangers striker won 82 caps 
for Denmark and scored his 
12th international goal in the 
3-2 quarterfinal defeat by 
Brazil on Friday. He had been 
expected to spearhead their 
2000 European Championship 
qualifying campaig n. which 
starts on September 5 in 
Belarus. 

His older brother Michael 
also .announced before 
France 98 that the tourna- 
ment would be his last. 

Ariel Ortega will miss the 
first three matches of next 
year's Copa America in Para- 
guay after being sent off in Sat- 
urday's quarterfinal for butt- 
ing the Holland goalkeeper 
Edwin van der Sar, having 
picked up a yellow card fin: 
diving in the penalty area after 
a challenge by Jaap Stem, 

The Germany defender 
Christian warns, sent off in 
the 3-0 quarterfinal defeat by 
Croatia far a late tackle on Da- 
vor Suker, will miss the first 
two Qualifying matches of the 
European Championship. 

Rinus Michels, the master- 
mind of the Dutch "total foot- 
boll" philosophy of the 1970s 
and the coach who guided 
Holland to the 1974 World Cup 
final, was in hospital yester- 
day after suffering a heart 
attack. £3fa said he was in a 
stable condition and was ex- 
pected to leave hospital in a 
few days. 

Michels, known as “the Gen- 
eral", returned as Holland’s 
orach In 1988 and guided then 
to victory in that year's Euro- 
pean Championship. 


For the residents of Rua 
General Cesar Obino, how- 
ever, life is little changed. For 
them Ronaldo’s career path is 
difficult to comprehend. It 
seems no time at all since the 
shy boy nicknamed Dadado — 
Gimme — used to hang out 
with them on the street 

“No one ever thought be 
would be the best in the 
world,” says bis old friend 
Marcio Perez, 22, who was in 
the army but is now unem- 
ployed. One of Ronaldo's cous- 
ins, Carlos Eduardo Barata, 
an 18-year-old trainee chef, 
says: ‘1 still can’t believe it A 
few years ago be was riding 
around here on a bicycle: now 
be has a Ferrari." 

Sixteen of Ronaldo’s dose 
relatives live at the address in 
the poor Rio de Janeiro sub- 
urb erf Bento RJbelro where he 
was brought up, a messy plot 


of land with three small box 
homes. A paper sign taped to 
the stone gatepost reads: 
“Kites. For sale.” 

The doorbell does not work. 
Only when one of the boys 


His aunt Adriana is 
selling painted 
paper kites for the 
equivalent of 15p 


playing street football jumps 
on the wall and shouts does 
anyone emerge from the 
house at the rear of the yard. 
It is Ronaldo’s aunt; Adriana, 
who is selling paper kites, 
painted with the B razilian 
strip, for the equivalent of 15p. 


| When Ronaldo was there he 
' slept on the safe in the living- 
room which he shar ed with 
hi$ older brother Nelio. His 
mother was a shop assistant at 
a snack bar and his father an 
engineer with the telephone 
company. Now they live apart , 
in ' wen-furnished homes in 
rich parts of Rio. 

Other relatives sta y ed in 
Bento Ribeira. Adriana and 
her husband Roger, a police 
man, now live In Ronaldo’s 
house with their daughter. 
Their World Cup decorations 
are modest in Rio terms: three 
Brazilian flags hanging on the 
outside walls. 

incida there are no signs 
that the family has any con- 
nection with Ronaldo. There 
are no photographs, no post- 
ers. His only influence is a 
Nike T-shirt on the clothes 
line in the courtyard — a gift 
when he paid a visit at 
Christmas. 

The homes are simply fter- 


Homeround-up 




The debate ahbttt ,' 

whether ll Ronaldos could • Thaflaniiffie^^^ 
win the WoiM Cupshttcaa be ; . 
solved in 2019- At least i& boys 
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Wednesday woo 
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irate Barnsley 
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One-goal Djorkaeff insists he will be France’s winner 


F RANCE’S attaching mid- 
fielder Youri DjorkaefL 
who has scored only once in 
♦hfa tournament, from & 
penalty, has answered his 

critics. 

**I don’t care what people 
say.” said X^orkaefi; the 
most prolific scorer in the 


squad with 18 goals from 43 
internationals. “Every time 
I saw somebody in a better 
position than mine 1 gave 
him the ball. Don't teU me I 
shouldn’t have done that 
“Paraguay’s only preoc- 
cupation was to reach the 
penalties. We expected 


Italy would play less defen- 
sively bat they didn't 
“When you face teams 
who only concentrate on de- 
fen ding it’s not e asy to 
score. I will score against 

Croatia, jnst wait and see. 

aii tour semifinal teams 
wifi wear their home strips. 


Russell Thoma* 

^WfcHEFFIELD Wednesday 
wfetefinally got their man 
Nh^yesterday, ending effec- 
tively a three-year pursuit of 
Danny Wilson, much to the 
anger of Barnsley’s forthright 
chairman Jobs Dennis. 

As Wilson made the short 
South Yorkshire journey and 
Barnsley’s veteran forward 
John Hendrie was promoted 
in his place at Qakwell, Den- 
nis made bis feelings dwr 
about the loss erf one of the 
most highly rated young man- 
agers in English football 

“The events of the last few 
days were unwelcome, unsolic- 
ited and very disappointing," 

said Dennis, who recalled the 
38-year-old Wilson’s public 
pledge to stay at Oakwell 
shortly after Barnsley’s relega- 
tion concluded their only sea- 
son In the top flight 

He claimed Wednesday’s 
failure to attract a foreign 
coach, and Walter Smith's late 
rejection of Hillsborough in 
favour of Evertan last week, 
had prompted “foe unwelcome 
approach for Danny”. 

Dennis said: "We tried 
everything to get Danny to 
stay, ft wasn't a money thing. 
Danny had a good relation- 
ship as a player with Wednes- 
day, and it was the only club 
he would have left Barnsley 
for. 

“Wednesday contacted me 
in the middle of last week and 
I told them to go away, but I 
was honour-bound to tell 
Danny about the approach.” 

Dave Richards, Wednes- 
day’s chairman, fa believed to 
have offered sizeable transfer 
fluids to Wilson to seal the 
deal for the man who was 
first approached by his dub 
in May 1995. Now Wilson 
returns to Hfllsbaroagb as 
successor to Ron Atkinson. 

Although Richards admitted 
ft was “an Tmrigrflfafpm ent" to 


say Dennis had resisted the 
move, Wilson said: “The way 
the transfer has been hnmiipH 
has been very, very profes- 
sional. 1 certainly wouldn't 
have come if the deal hadn't 
been done correctly." 

Dennis defended his deci- 
sion to appoint an untried 
manager in Hendrie. “We have 
a reputation of appointing 
young managers: Allan Clarke, 
Norman Hunter and Danny 
Wilson. There is no reason to 
doubt this policy." Hendrie, 34. 
said he had “no inclination 
whatsoever" about his promo- 
tion but had the “total support 
of the players”. * 

. Bryan Robson yesterday 
made his first Middlesbrough 
signing of the summer by pay- ; 
mg £900,000 for Crystal pat 
ace's wing-back Dean Gordon 
and will hand out twice as . 
much later this week for the 
| returning Gary Pafoster. Rob- 
son played down the 33-year- 
old centre-back’s Injury prob- 
lems. “PaUister missed only 
five Manchester United games 
last season through injury and 
has drive and commitment 1 ' 

The Cup Winners’ Cup 
holders Chelsea have been 
fined £4,000 by Uefa, punish- 
ment for the “improper con- 
duct of supporters" during 
their 3-1 semi-final defeat of 
Vicenza at Stamford Bridge. 
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nlshed. There is no telephone 
but the family has a large 
freezer and a decent-sized tele- 
vision set connected to rahlp. 
Five family members from 
three generations are watch- 
ing a cartoon. Giselle. 12, 
looks disconcertingly like her 
big cousin, sharing the same 
toothy grin. 

Another cousin, Snzj Pin 
helno Barata, 28, says: “Every- 
one always asks what he has 
bought us. But generally Ik 
doesn’t help the family. He’s 
not a bad person but he’s very 
young. He’s just doing what I 
his business people want at ! 
the moment The gate was ' 
falling down so we rebuilt it 
People thought it was from 
his money but we paid it 
ourselves-” 

Like the rest of Brazil, Ron- 
aldo's family will be cheering 
him an today and hoping that 
his pledge to score most goals 
in the tournament will finally 
be realised. 
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South Africa thwarted by last pair’s defiance 


England v South Africa : third Comhiil Test, final day 


England pass endurance test 



Mike Sehrey at Old 
Trafford sees the 
home side last out in 
a classic nail-brter 


F ROM the most un- 
promising of begin- 
nings, a memorable 
Test was played out 
at Old Trafford yes- 
terday — perhaps even one of 
the greatest This was the 
Great Escape IL Asked to bat 
out an but 35 minutes of the 
last two days to save the 
match, England drew with 
South Africa by the skin of 
their teeth with a rearguard 
action to rival that In Johan- 
nesburg three years ago. 

In the end, for all the resil- 
ience and dedication shown 
by those who had preceded 
him, England depended on 
the ability of Angus Fraser, a 
No. 11 of no pretensions, to 
play six deliveries from Allan 
Donald, indisputably one of 
history’s finest fast bonders. 

England had reached 389 
for nine, wiping out the defi- 
cit so that at least Sooth Af- 
rica would have to bat again 
and score one run to win 
should the last wicket Call In 
theory there were four overs 
of the day remaining but in 
fact Donald had Just six balls 
to set up the victory, as any 
portion of an over counts as a 
whole one two overs 
would go for the changeover 
of Innings. 

So it was that Donald, hav- 
ing sweated blood for 39 overs 
to take six of the wickets, had 
to conjure one last scalp. 

This was high drama, 
played out in bright sunlight 
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in front of a small but en- 
thralled crowd, and Fraser 
was equal to the task. 

He allowed the first ball to 
hit him in tbe small of the 
back, blocked the second with 
aplomb and then almost 
played a yorker on to his 
stumps. Fraser bit his lip and 
prowled, Donald stalked back 
to his mark. 

The next delivery ballooned 
from pad to short leg. The one 
after that, fast and short, was 
played down firmly to his feet 

One ball to go now. Donald 
turned at the end of his run, 
and wiped his hands before 
sliding In one final time. The 
yorker, fast and with Inswing, 
homed in to Fraser's leg, 
striking him on the pad. The 
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Last chance . . . Allan Donald in despair after Angus Fraser survives an Ibw appeal off what was in effect the Test’s final ball photograph LAUfs^CEQRtfHTHS 



impassioned appeal for Ibw 
was rejected by the New Zea- 
lander Doug Cowie. 

And that, according to the 
Laws, should have been the 
end and match drawn, but in 
the confusion one more over 
was bowled — though even if 
Fraser’s partner Robert Croft 
was out to the first ball, it 
would have counted as a full 
over and left no allotment for 
South Africa to change over. 

Fittingly it was Croft who 
played the final delivery be- 
fore offering a clenched-fist 
salute, shaking hands and 
walking o ft For 190 of the 


most tense minutes of his life 
the Welshman had defied tbe 
bowlers, and if he had begun 
his Innings like a numbskull 
he recovered to hat hero- 
ically. His was the stroke off 
Makhaya Ntmi that went past 
cover point for the two runs 
that brought the scores level. 

Croft had arrived at the 
crease 50 minutes after lunch, 
three wickets having gone 
down for three runs in as 
many overs and the basis laid 
for an England Special-style 
collapse. Briefly, against Paul 
Adams’s left-arm weirdoes, he 
batted like a man possessed. 


seemingly oblivions to the sit- 
uation while his partner 
Mark Ramprakash was dig- 
ging in. Rampr akash ’s words 
between overs were like slap- 
ping an hysteric round the 
chops and thereafter he put 
not a foot wrong. 

Hie pair were still together 
at tea, only for Ramprakash to 
fell leg-belbre for a three-hour 
34 to Donald’s second delivery 
after the interval. Donald bad 
Ashley Giles Immediately but 
Darren Gough now stayed 
with Croft for 20 overs, help- 
ing him add 38 priceless runs 
for the ninth wicket before 


Donald, armed with the third 
new ball, moved his line of 
attack from over to around the 
wicket, bang ed in his bouncer 
and forced Gough to glove a 
looping catch to short leg. 
Enter Fraser ... 

The foundations of the 
recovery, which means South 
Africa are still only l-o up, 
came in the first session when 
England lost the single wicket 
of Mike Atherton, and that 
after almost an hour. He and 
Alec Stewart had taken their 
third-wicket stand to 226 be- 
fore Atherton, on 89, hooked 
Jacques KaHis from outside 


off stump and was well caught 
byNtiniatlongleg. 

Stewart and Ramprakash 
then added 56, the England 
captain moving on to 164. 
made in eight hours with 24 
fours, before be too lost con- 
centration, hooked unwisely, 
th fe tim e at D onald, and was 
caught by the squarer of two 
men posted for precisely that 

England at that stage were 
76 behind with what proved to 
be 55 overs remaining. Even 
Stewart must have thought it 
was all over bar the shouting. 

But South Africa were hin- 
dered by a pitch that seemed 
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to improve as the match pro- 
gressed and an injury to 
Lance Elnsener that pre- 
vented him bowling yester- 
day. Donald, dodgy left ankle 
and all, and Kallls, the Man of 
the Match, sent down 81 overs. 

Three years ago at the Wan- 
derers, Hansle Cronje let 
Brian McMillan complete a 
century before declaring, giv- 
ing Atherton leeway before 
his marathon Perhaps his 
late- innings caution in South 
Africa's huge 552 for five cost 
him victory here. 


David Hopfss, page 17 
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Jim White 


Heroes and 
losers ready 
to fps down 
with the ship 

I T HAS been the season of 
heroic battles against the 
odds, of shoulders shoved 
resolutely against the wheel of 
defeat. Yes, we are once a gain 
deep in the midst of a Dunkirk 
summer. 

First off was Tony Adams, 
eulogised over the weekend as 
the Lion of St Etienne, a foot- 
baller of unfathomable Inner 
resource. Then there was 
Matt Dawson, captain coura- 
geous, almost drowning in 
mud on a foreign field yet lead- 
ing the England rugby team 
with true grit. And finally 
there was Alec Stewart, put- 
ting together a skipper's 
knock, to exemplify all that is 


upright and solid about the 
English cricketer. As opposed 
to most of his colleagues who 
display all tbe vertebral con- 
sistency of Jellyfish. 

The fact that not one of this 
threesome was able to put his 
substantial wiH to winning ef- 
fect has hardly lessened the 
scale of their renown. Indeed, 
their magnificence seems to 
have been enhanced by 
failure. 

Thls is not to belittle them. 
Adams deserves every plaudit 
he has received far the single- 
mindedness with which he 
overcame limitations in tech- 
nique through force ofwilk 
Dawson, chivvying and scrap- 
ping. could not be faulted In 
South Africa and, in alliance 
with the weather, was the main 
reason the Springboks did not 
compile a cricket score against 
the least equipped rugby team 
ever to embark from Britain; 
and Stewart played beautifully 
in the. Second innin gs erf the 
third test to confirm his posi- 
tion as the world's leading all- 
rounder. 

No, the problem here is the 
regularity with which we as a 
nation have come to celebrate 
heroic failure. David Batty, not 
generally known for his per- 
spicacity. had something sage 
to contribute to the subject on 
his return from France 98. 

*'I don’t think it will be too 
bad.” be said of his future life 
as the man who missed in the 
penalty shoot-out "The Brit- 


ish seem to like losers.” And 
then he sm i l ed, perhaps com- 
forted by the wanning em- 
brace of a king-size contract to 
promote pizzas. 

As with his spot-kick tech- 
nique, though. Batty did not 
get it quite right It is not a 
love of losing which runs deep 
in our psyche, but this: the 
way we seem best able to face 
up to defeat Is to post-rational- 
ised as heroic. 

Compare, for instance, our 
reaction to England’s demise 
in France 98 with the Italian 
media’s response to their team 
going out from the third 
World Cup running on penal- 
ties. No consolation was 
gained In Italy from any hero- 
ism displayed by the Azzurri, 
or that PaoLo Maldini played 
his socks off. Rather, analysis 
focused on failure of tech- 
nique. failure of nerve and 
failure ofluck. 

T HE big question is this: 
does our obsession with 
heroic failure somehow 
percolate through to affect our 
sporting representatives? Do 
they now play expecting to go 
down gloriously rather than 
to win? Psychologists spend a 
great deal of chargeable time 
telling us that, since sport Is 
largely played in the mind, an 
expectation of defeat can en- 
gender a sense of inferiority. 

Yet look how many ofour 
sporting encounters are rou- 
tinely soM as battles against 


unfair advantage. Rugby 
matches with New Zealand 
are generally characterised as 
a rerun ofRorke’s Drift, in 
which a few brave English 
lionhearts attempt simply to 
delay defeat against over- 
whelming odds. 

S imilar ly the England foot- 
ball team. when, engaging in 
matches with the world’s lead- 
ing nations, seem gripped by 
the certainly ofheroic failure. 
Those three big reverses on 
penalties have come after 
matches in which, despite out- 
playing opponents assumed to 
be superior, they appeared to 
have suffered from a mental 
block about ki l l ing them off. It 
is perhaps significant that 
England's only major win on 
penalties was against Spain in 
Euro 96. a country whose play- 
ers are even more shot 
through with the expectation 
of disappointment than our 
own. 

As this summer’s choice of 
heroes suggests, going down 
with the ship may be a concept 
too Ingrained in our collective 
psychology to be quickly 
erased, even by the thought erf 
what Michael Owen might 
achieve next time around, in 
the meantime, it might help 
our self-esteem if Messrs Ad- 
ams. Dawson and Stewart 
could rely an one or two team- 
mates to share their Indomita- 
ble spirit In the face of what 
Increasingly looks like the 
inevitable. 


Guardian Crossword No 21 v 320 Set by Fawley 



Across 


1 Cherish Christmas, 
perhaps? That's novel! (8,6) 
9 Newly geared up to exploit 
some smashing 
opportunities? (8) 

10 Take out socket set, and 
remove a blockage (B) 

11 Almost fit, having rejected 
hard liquor (8) 


12 One In Gwent suffering a 
slight pang (6) 

14,1 a Those working In this 
group practice may mate 
specific demands (10,10) 

22 To cope with a constant 
complaint see me outside (6) 

23 Dithering a moment, I may 
identify a fossfl (6) 

24 Wind appears to rise reptdty 

(5) 


23 (may chase fittie English 
party animaD (8) 

20,27 Questioning what reaction 
Sellers coiW provoke? (M) 

Down 


1 Cast could be disconcerted 
— (6) 

2 ...see when one should 
enter, with no problem (6) 

3,17 Curses responsible for a 
certain offence? (6,8) 

4 Touch bottom, finally Indul- 
ging In repeated deceit (3,7) 
8,1 9 Port taken with part of 
meaf In someone’s study? 

m 

7 M have to turn up under ocean 


B Bank or the French to show 
up verse that's poor (8) 

13 Can gamble, when cooking, 
bring In new type of dessert? 
( 10 ) 

15 In some cases, stomach a 

gang turning up with a bit of 
money (6) 

13 Almost leaves over row In 
Border region (8) 

17 See 3 

19 See 6 

20 Element found in 4,17 and 22, 
showing character of lac, 5? 
(9 

21 Lack the Initiative to detoxify 
soB7(6) 
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